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Big Free 
Premium Book 


See the farm prizes you can win at 
this year’s great Iowa State Fair— 
prizes for livestock, produce, wo- 
men’s work, boys and girls, etc., etc. 
Nearly 250 pages giving full details 
about the 


$127,370.00 
Cash Prices 


Agriculture, $20,327; Horses, $23, 
025; Cattle, $32,615; Swine, $10,250; 
Sheep, $4,077; Poultry, $2,205; Boys 
and Girls, $10,916. 


Send an exhibit to the fair this sum- 
mer. Show your friends and neigh- 
bors what YOU can do. To show or 
win at the Iowa State Fair is the 
best possible advertising your farm 
or herd can have. Nearly 400,000 
attendance. Clean, fireproof, well 
ventilated barns and buildings, Ev- 
ery convenience. Write for your 
FREE copy today. 


Act Now! 


lowa State Fair 


A. R. COREY, Secy. 
Aug. 26—Sept. 4, Des Moines, Ia. 











Prevent 
Hoc:CHoLerRA 
LOSSES 


Have your veterinarian vacci- 
nate with SIOUX BRAND, the 
tried and proven Anti-Hog Chol- 
era Serum and Virus. Pure. 
Potent. Efficient. 





“HOG CHOLERA SERUM AND VIRUS 
SIOUX CITY SERUM CO. 
GIOUR CITY, IOWA 
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GUARANTEED 


TO KILL EVERY 
HOG WORM 
IN 24 HOURS 


Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, surest, easiest 
~ method. Used and ica Taran —-- 
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00 4.50 
AS. M. HICK & CO. 
1018 pie Ad ag 103 en it. 


— Easiest. ‘Built ~ 
ts mgest.” No si 
Thousands of satisfied a 


LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same direction as buck- 
ete. Elevates Oates, Wheat, Ear 
Corn, soe Bushels in 3 Minutes. 

Crib Plans Free. Write 


1mE WEYER MFC. CO. Soot dnl Matton, Wlnale. 











This Issue and the Next 


STORM AND DE- The corn belt has been 

STRUCTION hit hard by wind- 
storms this year. Last week a storm tore 
ite way across northwestern lowa. The 
week before Harrison and Pottawattamie 
counties suffered. Of the western Iowa 
disaster and of the relief work that fol- 
lowed, we have a good account in this 
week's paper on page 7. 


THE TAX Two editorials on page 5 

FIGHT carry on the material on tax- 
ation we have been presenting lately. 
Ievery day we get reports of action being 
taken before county boards to straighten 
out injustices, Many of these farm groups 
who are acting locally _will send repre- 
sentatives to Des MoineS, July 13. There 
is a ehance here for farmers to save a 
good many thousand dollars. 











ag * SPRING After the pigs are 

GS weaned, what sort 
of ssi will keep them growing along 
fast enough to make the high market this 
fall? Professor Culbertson, of Ames, 
presents some timely suggestions in the 
article on page 3. 


MORE JUNE On page 6 are suggestions 

JOBS from two Iowa farmers on 
jobs corn belt farmers are apt to run up 
against at this time of year. 


NEBRASKA FARM ‘The series by Mr. 

BOY ABROAD Flood has about run 
its course. Two more articles remain 
after the one printed this week on page 
8. To us, and, we think, to our readers, 
this series has been as interesting a se- 
ries of special articles as we have run, 
We hope to start Mr. Flood off on anoth- 
er trip soon, and to‘have him tell us about 
it when he comes back. 


VOICE OF More about pheasants and 
THE FARM farmers on page 9 this week. 
Other good letters by our readers. This 
page is always worth reading. 


HOW ABOUT What do you think of the 
AL ACRES? comic strip, ‘‘Al Acres’? 
It appears on the crop report page each 
week. Is Al a good running mate for 
Joshaway? 


FRESH FROM THE We have been well 
THE COUNTRY pleased with the 
way our crop reporters have been keeping 
all of us informed on conditions lately. 
For several weeks we have had a full 
page of crop reports and something over 
each issue. The reports ‘are unusually 
complete this week. Turn to page 18. 


HEARTS AND ‘There is a particularly 

HOMES well balanced group of 
articles on the home page this week. The 
department starts on page 12 and carries 
oyer to page 14 


THE NEXT Another article in the Flood 

ISSUE series is due next week. 
Other articles discuss threshing ring or- 
xwunization, summer feeding of steers, and 
corn variety tests. The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section also appears next week. 
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IOWA BOYS ABROAD 
The champion junior judging team of 
the national dairy contest for 1924, held 
in connection with the National Dairy 
Show, along with their coach, V. B. Ham- 
ilton, county agent of Franklin county, 
and Mrs. V. B. Hamilton, also Prof. Earl 
Weaver, professor of @airy husbandry at 
lowa State College, who is in charge, set 
sail for Europe, May 29. 
judges are Raymond Monahan, Harlan 
Leonard and Lester Olson. They will 
judge while in England in competition 
with the champion team of England. 














They will also have the opportunity of , 


seeing Guernsey and Jersey islands and 
most of the European countries. Mr. 

B. Hamilton is a graduate of lowa State 
College. 
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To Get 
Better Lubrication | 
Standardize On 


ETTER lubrication is the most important 

single item in helping you run your car at 

lower cost. And, for better lubrication, you 
can depend on Northland Oil. 


Northland is refined from the high. 
1 est grade of crude oil. Better Iubri- 


cation is secured by using a better 


lubricant—and the first stage in develop- 
ing a better lubricant is selecting the 
Northland Oil is refined en- 
tirely from Pennsylvania Crude, the high- 


est grade of crude oil in the world. 3 
2 Northland is thoroughly filtered, 


right crude. 


The methods used in refining North. 
land Oil measure up fully to the 
quality of the crude. First comes careful, 


thorough filt ation. 


Northland goes 
through an additional refining pro- 
cess to eliminate the last traces of im- 
purity and bring out the fullest possible 
lubricating ability of the crude. Thus, 
when ready for use, Northland Oil is as 
fine a lubricant as modern science can 
produce. 


Northland is specially prepared. 
3 After filtration 


Buy It From Any Dealer 
Who ctiattiingd This Sign 


OOK for the dealer who dis- 
plays the red-and-black shield 
of Nerthland—the sign of better 
lubrication. Have him fill your 
crankcase with the correct grade 
of Northland Oil. 





Put a perma- 

Rr nent stop to undue engine wear 
Pure Pennsylvania oH and needless repair bijis—the 
MOTOR OILS heavy tax imposed by poor lu 


brication. 











Buy It In Any Quantity 


OR added economy, buy 

Northland Oil in quan- 
tity. Ask the Northland 
dealer about supplying it 
to vou in five-gallon cans, 
half-barrels, and barrels. 


Bartles-Shepherd 
Oil Co. 


Waterloo, Iowa 
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% a brake in holding up the 
Rains, 


__ Young pigs getting a start, oats 
| Were good, especially when fed 
% good pastures along with corn 
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- WHAT TO FEED THOSE SPRING PIGS 


What They Need in Grain and Forage to Make Profitable Gains 


rive shortly, when the young 
spring pigs will miss the table 


(he day has come, or. will ar- 


By C. C. Culbertson 


Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 





“that the mother sow has been set- 
ting for them since they discovered 
lowa and America. What does 
this drastic change in feeding hab- 

'its mean in the young porker’s 
life? Well, let’s talk it over. 

The weanling must now get along 
‘without that nourishing feed, sow’s 
milk, which furnished proteins 
jand minerals of excellent quality, 
which, by the way, are lacking in 

the farm grains. 

These young pigs will miss their 
‘milk, but they will go on and make 
"good gains without it if Farmer 

rown sets a good ‘‘milk substi- 
tute’ table before them. In set- 
ting this substitute table, pasture 
is to be seriously considered. The 
young and tender green leaves of 
many of our forages furnish much 
#f good proteins, minerals and vi. 
tamins. These forages cut down 
the requirements of meat meal or tankage and 
other desirable protein supplements which are 
mally high in price. 

The ‘‘goodness’’ of the forage depends upon 
the kind. In order 6f their rank as balancers 
of the grains, the common pastures are: Al- 
falfa, red clover, alsike clover, rape and blue 
grass. The blue grass particularly is much bet- 
ter in the spring and fall, when it furnishes 
the young, tender shoots. It is of little value 
in the summer when it is dry and hard. 


Other Feeds Must Be Added 


Pasture alone is not enough to produce rapid 
frowth and gains. Other feeding materials 
must be added if the pigs are to make a near- 
Maximum development. 

Corn, properly balanced, is the most effi- 
tient of our corn belt grains for fattening pigs. 
Whether grain may be economically full-fed 
from the start or limited during the summer 
until the new crop is ready, and then full-fed; 
Will depend upon a number of factors. It is a 
fact, however, that the September and early 
October markets are usually the highest of the 
year, The present and future prices of corn, 
labor and other factors must be taken into con- 
Sideration before deciding to limit the grain. 

We know from. experience 








Individual hog houses on pasture make for healthy pigs and more 


profits. 


and meat meal or tankage. When ground oats 
were fed in a self-feeder alongside of corn and 
tankage to young growing pigs, they were 
practically equal, pound for pound, to the 
shelled corn, and the pigs made a larger gain 
than they did on corn and tankage. These pigs, 
however, ate oats only to the extent of 10 per 
cent of the entire ration. 

With hogs that are heavy and mature, but 
thin, the addition of ground oats to a corn and 
tankage ration has not been economical; in 
fact, we have found it actually detrimental in 
some cases. 

In general, we have found oats to be worth 
60 to 75 per cent as much as corn when ground 
and fed as one-third to two-thirds of the ration. 
At the present time, when No. 2 shelled corn is 
selling for almost 2 cents a pound, and oats at 
about one and a third cents a pound, it will be 
good practice to’'add ground oats to the corn 
ration, or even replace a part of, the corn with 
oats. It will not, however, be an economical 
procedure to replace all of the corn with oats. 

For best results with oats, especially for 
young pigs, it is well to soak the oats for some 
twelve hours or so, even tho they have been 
ground, By doing this, a good part of the hulls 
may be skimmed off, eliminating much fiber. 


Barley may, on many farms, be 
fed along with the corn or even as 
a complete substitute for the corn 
grain. Ground barley is worth 
more than ground oats, pound for 
pound, and as a corn substitute is 
worth about 80 to 95 per cent as 
much as corn. 

During the summer of 1919, im 
co-operating with John M. Evvard 
and Russell Dunn, a test was car- 
ried on, comparing shelled corn 
and ground barley when these 
grains were self-fed on rape pas- 
ture along with meat meal or tamk- 
age and block salt. The pigs 
weighed approximately 40 pounds 
each at the start and were carried 
to a 225-pound final weight. 

The corn pigs made an average 
daily gain of 1.18 pounds and re- 
quired 315 pounds of shelled corn 
and 24 pounds of tankage for 100 
pounds of gain. The barley pigs 
gained only .82 of a pound and re- 
quired 317 pounds of ground bar- 
ley and 46 pounds of meat meal or tankage for 
100 pounds of gain. For each 100 pounds of 
gain made, the barley pigs required two pounds 
more of the grain and 22 pounds more of the 
high-priced meat meal or tankage. In this test, 
then, 100 pounds of shelled corn replaced a lit- 
tle over 100 pounds of barley and approxi- 
mately 7 pounds of meat meal or tankage. With 
corn at 2 cents a pound and tankage at 3 cents 
a pound, barley was worth only 1.8 cents per 
pound. 


Protein Supplement Is Advantageous 


Pigs receiving corn, or corn and oats, or corn 
and barley, on alfalfa pasture, may get along, 
in that they will make_a fair growth and a 
somewhat limited gain, The gain will be in- 
creased and the feed requirements will be de- 
creased, however, if a protein supplement, such 
as skim-milk, meat meal or tankage, fish meal, 
or even some of our protein supplements of veg- 


etable origin are added. The addition of a pre- | 


tein supplement is to be especially considered 
during a dry year when the pastures do not 
make the normal growth of green, luscious 

leaves. 
Let us see how two groups of twenty wean- 
ling pigs each got along in one of our experi- 
ments “when fed ear corn alone 





what corn will do as far as the 
putting on of gains, ete., are con- 
cerned. But. what about the ad- 
Visability of adding some other 
grain when the price of corn is 
high? Is this a good practice, 
and if so, how much oats, or bar- 

Y, or other grain, may be sub- 
stituted ? 

Oats are a corn substitute that 
tan oftentimes be used to good 
advantage. But oats do not show 
up well as a complete substitute 
for corn for fattening pigs. They 
Contain too much of the undesir- 

fiber, that ‘‘straw-stack’’ 
Part of the oat grain that acts 





In a good many tests with 


ae 





Good forage for the hogs cuts down the requirements of meat 
meal or tankage. 


in one case and ear corn plus 60 
per cent protein meat meal or 
tankage in another case. Both 
groups were fed from May 7 to 
Novembér 13, a 190-day feeding 


pasture. 

Both groups received ear corn 
alone for the first 60 days of the 
period. ‘At this time the pigs 
were making a rather unsatis- 
factory gain, and they had that 
sad, hungry look that is so often 


friend, John M. Evvard, looked 
at these pigs, sympathized with 
them, and decided to add some 
tankage to the ration. Being first 


ever, he dee 
‘‘suffer,”’ hence the tankage as 
added to only one group. TT 

these (Concluded on page 


seen on pigs fed corn alone. Our — 


of all an experiments how- 
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period, on a pretty good alfalfa e? 
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IS EFFICIENCY ENOUGH? 


( HE industrial revolution has as yet only 

touched agricultural America. Our city arti- 
fans of the handicraft age long ago bowed be- 
fore it and went to work in huge factories. Men 
whose fathers or grandfathers had their own 
little shops and did the work they liked best in 
their own way, now take orders from a foreman 
and work a lever all day long. So far as the 
production of goods goes, the new way is more 
efficient. We probably have more goods per 
man than ever before; we would have a stan- 
dard of comfort very high indeed if we dis- 
tributed goods as efficiently as we can produce 
them. But is efficiency of this kind all we want 
of life? Is the factory a happier place for men 
to work than the old one man shop? 

Economists of some rank think they see the 
day approaching when the industrial revolu- 
tion will overwhelm agriculture as we know it 
today. They see the family farm as a match 
for the old handicraft system of the towns, and 
feel that it, too, is bound to be succeeded by 
the corporation farm.. They point to the great 
ranches of South America, where beef cattle 
are turned out almost as efficiently as washing 
machines from a factory in Iowa. They point 
to great wheat ranches in our west and in Can- 

ada, where the technique of management is that 
_ of a great industrial corporation. These corpo- 
rations, they say, can produce food products 
at a lesser cost than our family farms. And as 
a@ consequence, our family farms are doomed to 
disappear just as the craftsman disappeared 
before the factory. The fact that the average 
size of our farms is increasing is used to back, 
up this argument. 

This may be in the future. We are happy to 
think that the change is not likely to come in 
our own time, The farmer of today is an indi- 
vidual; we do not want to see him a cog in a 
machine. The machine age in the city has not 
given the worker a great deal. It has given 
him perhaps more food and better clothes. It 
has deprived him in many cases of the pride 
of craftsmanship, of the sense that he is put- 
ting something of himself into the work he 
does. It has standardized his work, his habits, 
his thinking processes, his amusements. It has 
made him sterile and imitative. For the city 
worker, it has not. been altogether a good trade. 

Neither will it be a good trade for the farmer 
nor for society as a whole. The farm now pro- 
duces the surplus of man power that keeps the 
city going ; it produces, too, the vigor, the fresh 


thinking, the readiness to tackle new problems, 
that make for progress in trade and the arts. 
If we industrialize the farms, where shall we 
look for these things? 

Yet the change may come. The factories 
swept away the guilds and the old trades. So- 
called progress is often socially blind and de- 
structive. Our great-grandsons may read of 
the old family farms as we read of the old 
guilds and wonder what the rural civilization 
of this day was like. 

There is a way out, of course. So far, farm- 
ers have pretty generally accepted urban and 
industrial civilization as a model. They have 


tried to make the farming business and farm . 


life as near like city business and city life as 
possible. This is the wrong road, and the road 
hardly any farmer consciously would wish to 
take, once he saw where it led. We can, if we 
will, build up a rural civilization with.distine- 
tive features of its own. And perhaps in that 
civilization, we shall have to find some way to 
put the doctrine of efficiency in its right place. 
Efficiency in production is of itself not enough. 
If efficiency does not lead to better living, it is 
not worth having. We must learn that the ma- 
chinery of modern civilization, the methods of 
modern civilization, must be servants rather 
than masters, that men are not to worship them 
as gods, but to use them as tools whose only 
value is to add to the happiness of human lives. 





REGISTER OF MERIT FOR CHICKENS 


OWA, in spite of the fact that she is the 

leading poultry state in the Union, has been 
woefully backward in breeding hens for high 
egg-laying power. Small eastern states produc- 
ing no more than two or three Iowa counties 
have, for years, had egg-laying stations where 
the hens from different breeders competed with 
each other in demonstrating their ability to 
produce. 

lowa now is to have a privately managed 
egg-laying station, which will open in Novem- 
ber of this year, and which we hope will be 
taken over eventually by the Iowa Poultry 
Breeders’ Association or by the college. The 
plan is somewhat similar to the register of 
merit for brood sows which we have described 
from time to time in Wallaces’ Farmer. Each 
farmer who wishes to compete sends in ten pul- 
lets to the egg-laying station. Each lot of ten 
pullets is in a pen to itself, but the pens are all 
side by side and are all fed in the same way. 
The birds are trapnested and an individual rec- 
ord is kept. At the end of the year, it will be 
known which pen has the high average and 
which individuals are best. The pullets which 
make the best records of all will then be used 
for breeding purposes. 

Register of merit propositions of this kind 
move slowly at the start, but if they are kept 
up, year after year, the result eventually is 
astounding. We hope the lowa poultry breed- 
ers will back work of this sort, and trust that 
the swine breeders of Iowa will prepare to do 
somewhat similar work. We must develop the 
farm animals of Iowa until they are not only 
good to look at, but until we are certain they 
have in them blood of the highest productive 
power. - With the exception of dairy cattle, 
practically no start has been made as yet in 
genuinely constructive animal breeding from 
the standpoint of function rather than form. 





RAISING IOWA HAY FREIGHTS 


ON JUNE 24, the railroads will try to get 

the Iowa Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers to raise Iowa hay freights. Those Iowa 
farmers who are particularly interested in 
shipping hay should protest at once to the Iowa 
Board of. Railroad Commissioners, State House, 
Des Moines. 


FARMER OR REAL ESTATE MAN? ~ 
A GOOD many of our corn belt farmers hay 
never been quite sure whether their ju 
was producing corn and hogs or swapping lang. 
Of the two, swapping land has seemed at times 
to be the most profitable. Many men got 
utations as farmers because they were cleyep 
real estate speculators. “a 

‘“There’s a successful farmer. Knew hip 
when he didn’t have a cent. Now look at Jig 
Owns five hundred acres of the best land 
the county.’’ 

This is the praise often bestowed. But how 
did Jim get his five hundred acres? Mighty: 
often he got it by being shrewd enough in ‘i 
land game to buy in dull years and sell whey 
trade was brisk. Mighty often, as a farmer, ag 
an efficient producer of food products, he isp? 
worth shucks. As a farmer, he is a good real 
estate man. 3 

This has looked like an easy way to make 
money sometimes, and has corrupted many g 
farmer who was a good farmer but nothing else” 
Each neighborhood has its story of the may 
whose father left him a section or a half-section 
clear and who got hysterical along in the boom 
days of 1919 or 1920, : 
He started late, mortgaged his home place # 
the hilt, bought five or six farms on small pays 
ments down, and lost everything when the drop. 
came. : 

It strikes us often that the tradition ¢ 
shrewd trading as the way to make money hag 
a lot of sins to answer for. 
benefit to society is it to have a half dozen 
graduate horse traders jockey pieces of land 
about until the price goes up $50 an acre? If 
makes them money, but it makes things harder 
for the man who goes to farming on that land, 
Some day we hope we are going to have sense 
enough as a society to give our rewards to folks 
who perform work of real social value. In that 
day, the man who feeds out a load of cattle ef 
ficiently .will get the gilt-edged bonds and the 
land or horse trader a plugged nickel. 





NORWEGIANS AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


INE hundred years ago, long before the 
time of Columbus, the first Norwegiant 
came to North America. Three hundred yeart 
ago a few of them came over with the Dutdl 
to settle New Amsterdam. But it was only on 
hundred years ago that any large number of 
Norwegians came direct to this country from 
Norway. J 
In October of 1825, fifty Norwegians settled 
in New York. The settlers which have come if 
since that date have been so numerous that 
day it is estimated that nearly three milliol 
Americans trace their ancestry on one or bot 
sides to Norwegians who have come into thif 
country during the past one hundred years. © 
It is appropriate this year that the Norwe 
gians should be holding a centennial celebr& 
tion. In Minnesota, the Dakotas, norther 
Towa and Wisconsin, this celebration show 
be especially significant. The Norwegians, @ 
much as any other one race, have made 
great northwest what it is today. They a” 
always looked facts squarely in the face al 
have worked and fought for their own right 
They have had their part in the Non-Partisa® 
League and similar radical movements. #™% 
damentally, however, they are as conserva 
as the home, church and school. Fe 
We hope that the Norwegians of Iowa @ 
the other northwestern states will make mu@ 
of their centennial and that they will reco 
in full the great contributions which the 
wegians have given to American life. # 
more vigorously Norse traditions are kept 
in the northwest farming sections of the Unit 
States, the better it will be for the Umi 
States. ht — 
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" COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP ROAD 
TAXES 


HE average farmer in Iowa seems to spend 
about 30 cents an acre for county and 
nship roads and bridges. It seems that the 
ydinary farmer with 160 acres of land pays 
‘ont $50 toward maintaining his county and 
nship roads, building bridges, and dragging 
te roads. This is altogether separate from the 
gtomobile license money which is used for 
imary roads. It seems that most farmers 
y three or four times as much for county 
gd township roads as for primary roads. 
In southern Iowa, the road tax paid per acre 
jpabout as great as in northern Iowa, altho the 
pads are much poorer because of the hills and 
the absence of gravel. A much higher percent- 
se of southern Iowa farmers’ taxes goes to 
wads than is the case in the good roads sections 
gf northern Iowa. 

Aside from the schools, the county and town- 
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and if every farmer was expected to attend 4o- 
cal meetings of each and participate intelli- 
gently in the control of each, the farmer would 
have no time to farm. His entire efforts and 
time would be devoted to understanding the 
‘affairs of the different companies with which 
he was allied. ; 

This is a real criticism. It can be met, not 
by abandoning local organization and farmer 
control, but by recognizing that effective or- 
ganizations that can stand alone must be built 
around a very few major interests. In a typical 
corn belt community, the average farmer 
should belong to his local elevator, to his local 
shipping association and to his local social and 
educational organization. To try to herd him 
into many more associations would probably be 
waste effort. His membership in the mimor as- 
sociations would only be nominal and the run- 
ning of the association would be in the hands 
of the manager and an interested few. 












































al hip road expense is the one outstanding item How then are these other business activities 
7 a wer which farmers have some degree of direct of the farmer to be handled. Perhaps there is a 
~ Bomtrol. The farmers of Polk and Boone coun- suggestion in the organization of the Grange- 
octal ties might very well inquire, for instance, as League-Federation exchange in New York. 
boa towhy their taxes are relatively higher than in This is a business organization controlled by 
1990, ‘most other counties in the state. On the whole, the three educational farmers’ associations of 
ace however, it would seem that most farmers come _ the state. It may be possible that the way to 
1 pea fairly close to getting their money’s worth out handle major projects of an economic nature 
: drop gf road taxes. If there were no county or is to make each organization a self-contained 
Biowuship government, and if the farmers in’ unit. Provision, of course, should be made for 
on 0 re between wen 
vy hae) roars "8 eet owns 2 oo units. For minor projects, 
7 { mL = ll 22 Bs = . 24 | 28 | 27 however, control by the 
dozen 44 27 ’ educational organization 1s 
land ; oe [anv arial mor) $2 probably best. Our fed- 
of Tt % | 40) 20 aad 36 cxnantarcmmar en = farm loan meen 
— or instance, wou e 
ial 87 | 37 | 29 | 27 | 36 | 30 mk ‘wt ni much more effective if 
sense _ 42 23 they were handled in each 
folks ” = 28 | 55 community _ a or. 
F A te tee chosen from ca 
me rs " at mre leet vie 87 farmers’ social and educa- 
1d Zs . ’ 26 tional organization. 
7 = = 1 vend Raat 2 The difficulty, of course, 
311 31/24] | 20] 22] 38| 26 | o¢ 1? is in properly drawing the 
'D ‘ Ls line between the major and 
nid se | 81; 2 26 | 23 the minor projects. Should 
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and township roads. 





tach community undertook to band themselves 
together to maintain roads, it would doubtless 
be found that they would have to spend a lot 
hore than they are now spending in order to 
keep the roads in satisfactory shape, and that 
the results would not be anywhere near so 
good. The owner of a 160-acre farm who spends 
mly $50 for keeping roads in shape is really 
quite lucky. 

' With roads, as with schools, however, there 
is some question as to whether the cities should 
Mot be paying a little bit more toward their 
Maintenance. In Iowa we have been following 

theory to a considerable extent, both so 

as the automobile license money is con- 

@med, and the gas tax. On the whole, it is 

Probable that the average farmer can not hope 

any great relief from the road taxes which 

is now paying, altho there may be a little 

Mduction as the gas tax is used on the second- 
ity roads. 
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vative CONTROL OF CO-OPERATIVES 
4 BY FARMERS 


phew can we reconcile democratic control in 
our co-operatives with the degree of 
ion needed for efficient administra- 
tin! This is the perpetual question that meets 
Ly effort to organize farmers in a business 
“". The advocates of centralization tell us 
=t écornfully that if there were separate 
~peratives to handle credit, insurance, buy- 
sad the marketing of different commodities 
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Gente per acre paid by farmers in different counties for county 


the farmers’ commission 
company at St. Joseph, 
Mo., for instance, be con- 
trolled by a board repre- 
senting seven or eight state farm organizations 
or directly by the livestock shippers in that 
territory? Should mutual insurance companies 
be taken over by a farm organization or main- 
tained as an independent unit? Questions like 
these will come up at once. Yet in spite of the 
difficulty in drawing a line between the two 
classes, it seems clear that we must steer some 
sort of a passage between the dangers of over- 
organization in the local field and of bureau- 
cratic centralization. May this suggestion start 
better navigators on a search for a more ac- 
curate chart. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation recently 
brought over from Illinois, Mr. Watson, the 
tax expert. The most interesting thing to me 
about his visit was the actual demonstration 
he gave of just how he goes about it to get tax 
reductions in Illinois. We went with him over 
to the Polk county courthouse in Des Moines, 
and asked for the county recorder and then for 
the book in which the warranty deeds for 1924 
are recorded. Then we copied down on little 
eards which the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion has had printed by the thousands, certain 
essential facts. If the sale price was given, we 
copied that down, but in any event we put 
dawn the value of the revenue stamps. 
we had filled out a number of cards dealing 
with the sales of both farm and city property 
in 1924, we took the cards and went to the au- 
diter’s office. 


After - 


First we arranged the cards by their geo” 
graphical location and then leoked up the as- 
sessed values of these properties which had 
been sold. One very large city property was 
actually assessed in January of 1925 at about 
30 per cent of the value indicated by the reve- 


nue stamps and mortgage in the 1924 sale. The . 
small number of samples which we had, rough- 


ly indicated that the larger city properties 
were paying taxes on an assessed value equiva- 
lent to about 30 to 35 per cent of the sale value, 
whereas farm properties were paying taxes on 
an assessed value equivalent to about 45 per 
cent of the sale value. The small city prop- 
erties worth less than $5,000 may be hit as 
hard or even harder than farm land, but the 
expensive residences of the wealthy are taxed 
very. lightly in proportion to their sale value. 

Watson said this was exactly the same situ- 
ation as he had found in Illmois. He or his as- 
sistants had gone into some sixty courthouses 
in Illinois and had found after taking off ac- 
tual sales and assessments of thousands of dif- 
ferent pieces of property, that on the average 
city people were paying taxes on the basis of 
an assessed value of about 30 per cent of the 
sale value, whereas farmers were paying taxes 
on the basis of an assessed value of about 40 
per cent of the sale value. In a few counties 
the farmers were actually on a slightly better 
basis than city people, but in most counties 
the city people were on a preferential basis, 
and Watson was able, by presenting the facts, 
to get the matter readjusted and to save the 
farmers literally thousands and thousands of 
dollars in taxes. 

In Illinois it seems that the law is such that 
the results of this kind of an investigation are 
best presented to the county officials, whereas, 
in Iowa, Mr. Watson thought that the law made 
it essential to make the strongest showing be- 
fore the state executive council in its equaliza- 
tion session in July. After going over this 
entire matter with Mr. Watson, I reached the 
conclusion that this sort of thing should really 
be handled by the state and county officials of 
lowa. Heretofore, our equalizing tax bodies 
have been working in the dark without having 
any large body of facts to guide them. The 
Watson system of determining the relationship 
between assessed values and sales values for 
different kinds of property does not take into 
account income producing power, which the 
lowa law says must be taken into account, but 
it nevertheless is of -real value. If our Iowa 
farm organizations make use of the Watson 
idea, they can easily save Iowa farmers several 
hundred thousand dollars each year. 





Rock phosphate at one time was extensively 
recommended as a source of bone-building ma- 
terial in mineral mixtures for hogs and dairy 
cows. Actual experiments proved, however, 
that rock phosphate was not as good as bone 
meal. Professor Lamb, of the Iowa station at 
Ames, has just sent me a statement as to ex- 
periments conducted by him and Mr. Schulz 
indicating the cause of the trouble. It seems 
that rock phosphate contains a _ substance 
known as fluorine. Therefore, they tried feed- 
ing various amounts of fluorine to rats on con- 
trolled rations. Small quantities of the fluor- 
ine caused no trouble, but larger quantities 
seemed to have a slightly poisonous effect, mak- 
ing it difficult for the females to produce young 
and causing the teeth to grow in an abnormal 
way. These experiments would seem to indi- 
eate that in making up hog mineral mixtures 
it is important to see that none of the ingredi- 
ents contain more than a small quantity: of 
fluorine. So far as is known now, it would 
seem to be wise to avoid both rock phosphate 
and acid phosphate as sources of bone-building 
material because of the fact that occasionally 
they contain just a little too much fluorine. 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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LEADING ABERDEEN-ANGUS SIRES 


The Twenty Foremost Ancestors of Angus Winners from 1920 to 1924 


HE principal happening of moment 
in Aberdeen Angus affairs in 1924, 


By D. F. Malin 


ly pass out of this table of leaders, sings 
it is concerned with but three genepg. 





as measured by the pedigrees of In- 
ternational winners, was the overwhelm- 
ing triumph achieved by the descendants 
of Earl Marshall. Also of significance 


THE LEADING SIRES OF ABERDEEN ANGUS WINNERS 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL, 1920-1924 


tions of the ancestry of winners. Hig pg) 
sition as a great sire in the American hig. 
tory of the breed will, however, remaiy 
unaltered. - 








was the brilliant showing of the get of 
Blackeap Revolution, son of Earl Mar- 
shall. For the most part the list of twen- 


Many of the high ranking sires } 
listed have sprung from Black Wood, 
lawn. The group includes his‘sons, Eger 


ton W., Oakville Quiet Lad and Belfagté 
his grandsons, Ames Plantation Beay 
and Glenfoil Thickset 2, and his great 
grandsons, Ensign of Glencarnock ay 
Prizemere 9th. 4 
Ear! Eric of Ballindalloch, now in sew 
enth place, has for years been near th 
top as an ancestor of prize winning Am 
gus. He is still second to Black Wood 
lawn for the five-year period, it will bg 
noted, in number of individual winner 
tracing to him. Elgon, sired by Bagh 
Eric, is likewise found among the twen” 
ty leaders. E, 


Prince Ito Well Represented 


Black Peer and Eliminator of Ballin 
dalloch, both grandsons of Prince Itg 
introduce into the table the blood of tha 


ty leading sires of Aberdeen Angus win- 
ners at the International as reproduced 
herewith is not greatly different from 

_ the list of leaders for 1919-1923, which 
was published in Wallaces’ Farmer for 
June 20, 1924. Black Woodlawn con- 
tinues to hold second place, a position to 
which Earl Marshall forced him after 
the results of the 1923 show. 


Leadership Is Qutstanding 


Readers of the breed pedigree studies 
which have appeared in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er for the past four years are familiar 
with the fact that a score of 200 points 
eredited in studies of this kind to a sire 
at a single show is distinctly high. The 
leadership of Ear] Marshall at the 1924 
International, where he was credited 








Points, 1920 
Points, 1924 
No. winners 








264 

74 

132 
40/400 

100/326 
82/314 

48/298 

20/260 

16/256 

44|232 

44/218 

64/200 

8/200 
24/200 

20/180 

36/176 

56/176 

176|176 
44/148 

8/144] 1 


= 28) Total points 
arn 


. Oakville Quiet Lad 109220 
Baden Lad 61883............c.ccccssscesbes 
. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch 100422 
. Egerton W. 125979 

. Black Peer 126290 

. Meraman of Tierra Alta 206566.. 
. Eliminator of Ballindalloch 50237 
. Ensign of Glencarnock 217216 
TLE: URS TOD; «és orccapssscoksetneissorvonese 
. Faultless Pass 251056 

. Glenfoil Thickset 2d 88142 

. Black Pass 177204 

. Prizemere 9th 292566 

. Blackcap Revolution 287269 
MEME, PROG LS nocccvedidsocgabesShsnetiaecdedion 
pe RODIN MEAD, oitvusesasshwiasesdoutnsdeansios ies 
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with 264 points, is therefore extremely 





celebrated sire of an earlier period. Bake 





outstanding. No sire of beef cattle in re- 
cent years has made such a score at the 
International, even Whitehall Sultan in 
his heyday failing to secure more than 
244, altho he figured in a larger percent- 
age of winners than has Earl Marshall. 

- In a study of this kind, in which the influ- 
ence of sires is traced for three generations, 
Ear! Marshall is still a comparatively young 
bull. He has now, it seems likely, reached the 
climax of his career as a sire and is in a posi- 
tion where he can almost surely hold the leader- 
ship for a number of years to come. He does 
not yet figure as an ancestor of as many win- 
ners as Black Woodlawn, since the latter was in 
service for more than ten years before Earl 
Marshall became a factor in Angus show-rings. 
Within a few more years, however, Earl Mar- 
shall may claim as many descendants among 
the principal International winners as have 
been credited to Black Woodlawn in late years. 
At any rate, Earl Marshall would now appear 


Points have been awarded on following basis: 
points to each grandsire and 8 points to each great-grandsire. of first 
prize winner; 24 points to sire, 12 points to each grandsire and 6 points 
to each great-grandsire of second prize winner; 
points to each grandsire and 4 points to each great-grandsire of third 
prize winner. 


to be sufficiently well established that his in- 
fluence will rapidly broaden out thru a large 
portion of the breed within, say, the next ten 
years. Confined at first to the output of a 
single herd, the get of Earl Marshall now figur- 
ing in International awards come from a num- 
ber, and such sons as Blackecap Revolution, sec- 
ond ranking sire in 1924, promise to strengthen 
the position of Ear] Marshall. 

Black Woodlawn, easily the greatest Ameri- 
can-bred sire that has affected American Angus 
breeding, is enabled to remain in second place 
in this standing, for long years, as cattle gener- 
ations go, after his death, thru the prize win- 
ning performances of his descendants in the 
second and third generations. He will gradual- 


32 points to sire, 16 


16 points to sire, 8 


atum and Black Pass, sons of Black Peer, 
also represent this breeding, while Fault 
less Pass, Earl Marshall and still other 
earry Prince Ito blood. 4 

Protine is found in the table solely 
because he sired Earl Marshall. Ip 
large part also Baden Lad’s presence among th 
leaders is due to the fact that he is Earl Mam 
shall’s grandsire, altho he figures as a factor i 
some other winners. Meraman of Tierra Alte 
represents for the most part other breeding 
from the strains already mentioned. In Prize 
mere 9th, Meraman of Tierra Alta claims a soy 
among the twenty leaders. : 

It is of interest to note that the point scored 
of the twenty high Angus sires range from 830) 
to 144, while the corresponding range in Here 
fords is now 584-122 and in Shorthorns 342-112, 
This indicates that the Angus winners of thé 
past five years have come from a smaller null 
ber of strains than has been the case in either 
of the other two beef breeds, 


JUNE JOBS FOR THE CORN BELT FARMERS 


Vaccinating for Blackles—The Profits of Gopher Fighting—Saving Short Hay 


ACCINATING all the calves on the farm 
against blackleg is one of those jobs that 
all too often is put off until fall or until 

a calf or two has died. It is not a big job. For 
that reason, partly, it is often delayed. It is not 
expensive, except when it isn’t done. It takes 
no longer to vaccinate twenty-one than twenty, 
and the job can be done in less time than it 
takes to bury one. And blackleg is no respecter 
of herds, as to size. The farm with a few head 
only is as likely to be infected and have losses 
as the farm with fifty calves. The skim-milk 
calf is a little more likely to die from the ef- 
fects of blackleg than is the calf which is nurs- 
ing its mother, 


How About Salt Boxes for the Cattle? 


Have you salt boxes for your cattle? If 
you never used one, or the one used got broken 
and never was repaired or replaced, add an- 
other job to the sixty-three you already had 
planned for the first rainy spell. 

Loose barrel salt dumped in a pile on the 
ground, whether in the field or yard, for cows 
and calves or young stock or steers on feed, 
is at least one-half wasted. Pressed blocks, 
crushed rock or rock salt are less wasted, but 
they, too, are better in a salt box. In the pas- 
ture or the yard, put the box off the ground 
by using two or more short length posts. The 


box should not be more than eighteen inches 
from the ground. It should be constructed of 
two-inch stuff and made with holes for water 
drainage. If the stock has access to some 
shed, put the trough there. Waste from rains 
will be avoided. Not only will a box save salt, 
but breaks in time when the eattle are with- 
out salt are likely to oceur less frequently.— 


Jay Whitson, 
Tighten the Bottom of the Hay Loader 


T bought the necessary repairs for the hay 
loader, including enough additional slats to 
make the bottom tight where the hay slides 
up. With this bottom tight, it will be easier 
to save all the alfalfa and the other short 
hay this year. It did not take long to put on 
the slats. I made a note last fall after the last 
cutting of alfalfa, and attached it to the hay 
loader, to remind me what was wanted in the 
way of repairs when the time came this season. 
I was glad that I had made this note, as I 
should have overlooked at least one item had 
it not been for the memorandum. 

Some of the time which I spent this spring 
in fighting the gophers seemed almost wasted, 
but when it came to mowing the alfalfa, which 
was almost free from any gopher mounds, I 
thought differently. Considerable time was 
saved in cutting and again in making repairs 


on the mowing machine. There seems to 
just one gopher left in the alfalfa field. More 
will move in this fall from the neighbors, # 
is their custom, and then there will be mom 
work to eradicate them again. 
I have been interested in watching the com 
grow these dry days. The difference in 
progress made between the corn which % 
planted on ground that was well prepared @ 
the corn put in on ground that was not W 
prepared before planting time, is worth not 
One little field was very hard from tramp 
when it was plowed. It was plowed and 
harrowed three times as soon as possible af 
the plow. Then, two days later, it was dot 
disked and harrowed twice more. x 


Benefit of Work Is Now Showing . 


This work that I put in on the seed 
seemed somewhat excessive at the time © 
performed, but now the effects of the- 
seed bed underneath and a loose mulch of 
are being evidenced on the corn. The | 
is growing very nicely, and is a good # 
Similar ground, in a road running t 
field, which did not receive the extra) 
paratery attention needed at the right | 
is quite cloddy, It now has a poor stam 
corn, and what there is on this road 
growing evenly.—J. J. Newlin. Ag 
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VHAT HAPPENED AFTER THE TORNADO _ 


Western. Iowa Cares for the Victims of Storm That Wrecked Seventy Farm Homes 


HE work of a tornado can never be more 
than faintly grasped until . you view -it 
with your own eyes. The destruction 
iprought by the storm that swept up the valley 
Mosquito creek from Neola to Persia, Lowa, 
the evening of June 3, destroying partially or 
tally the houses, barns and groves on sixty- 
ive farms, and then leaped fifteen miles to 
Beams and wrecked five more farmsteads, 
gn never be understood more than slightly 
by reading stories or studying pictures of the 
disaster. 
Yet some idea of the overwhelming problems 
md needs of these people may perhaps be 
ven. Some hint, too, can be conveyed of the 
iway in which the crushing burden of the dis- 
gter has been lifted, in part at least, by will- 
ing hands. The story of the storm is a story of 
rrow covered over by a story of neighborli- 
ess and helpfullness that shines bright and 
Boplendia. 
| The storm occurred Wednesday 


* ‘debris ¢ 


By Jay Whitson 


cept as the trash = 
Jay ~ upon. 
One of the freaks oh 
the storm was where 
trees three feet in di- 
ameter were snapped 
off or torn out by the 
roots, while hills of 
corn a few feet away 
were unharmed. 

By Tuesday noon, 
twenty-five men with 
wrecking bars, ham- 
mers, axes and rakes 
had begun the clear- 
ing of the farmstead 
of the unbelievable 
amount of debris that 
will have to be cleared 














This was what was left of the barn at the Thomas Diggle farm. 





wening ; the full extent of the dam- 
rage was not known until Friday. 
The next Tuesday morning (just 
Biive days for work having passed 
ince the storm, and three days af- 
fer assistance had been organized ) 
every farm in the storm-swept area 

d teams in the fields plowing 
iorn, either their own or those of 
their neighbors. What this means 
an best be realized by telling the 
Mory of a single farm of the sixty- 
five. 

Peter Steus had his set of farm 
Wuildings entirely destroyed, the 
fences gone, and scattered over 
fifty acres of growing corn and 
fats were countless thousands of 
@linters and pieces of lumber 
from the house, the two barns, the 
rn cribs, the hog house, the poul- 
fy house and numerous other 
Wuildings and fences, with pieces of 
ihe 150 trees, big and little. 


Work on the Steus Farm 


' About forty-five of the fifteen 
hundred volunteer workers which 
Were apportioned among the sixty- 
five farms, spent Sunday at work 
tearing up the debris on the Steus 
farm. The innumerable pieces 
Were all gathered out of the fields 
am hauled and dumped in piles 
Mjoining the farmstead. Fences 
Were erected and repaired so that 
the stock might be kept in the pas- 
Mires and out of the growing 
ops. 

On this farm, as on all of those 
IM the area swept by the tornado, 
there was but very small injury 

to the growing crops, ex- 





The 


storm played favorites. 
kindling wood; 
ever, 


this house 


The 


tie house below 
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The storm lifted the top off-this schoolhouse. 
still standing. 


Some of the desks are 


farmstead above had nothing left of it but of 
was shoved off its foundations, 
was the only building on the place not destroyed. 


away before rebuild- 
ing ean begin. There 
is work for four or 
five days for such a 
gang, and they will be 
there to do the job, 
and without charge. 
Just as on Sunday 
the slogan might have 
been ‘‘ Western Lowa 
cares for its own,’’ 
with willing workers 
coming as much as 50 
and 60 miles, under 
the guidance of the lo- 
eal American Legion 
posts, clearing roads 
and all fields of the 
wreckage, and erect- 
ing fences, putting up 
tents where needed, 
starting repairs on 


buildings where they could be re- 
paired, so farmers and town people 
who are nearby are continuing the 
work. There are one hundred jobs, 
such as the repairing of roofs, the 
clearing up of debris, helping to 
cultivate corn, repairing the ma- 
chinery, and so forth, that must 
be cared for before carpenters, ma- 
sons and such can come in and 
really tackle the rebuilding part 
of the work. 

And all this work is being done © 
in the spirit that makes one realize 
that the ideals of Christ after all 
control the thoughts and guide the 
actions of most men when such @ 
disaster occurs in their midst, 


Wonderful Spirit of Optimism 


The spirit of optimism that has 
replaced the dark gloom which 
filled the hearts of these people 
the first three days after the storm 
is wonderful to behold. 

**T lived on this same farm for 
forty years, built all of the build- 
ings on it, and planted all of the 
trees,’’ said the owner of what was 
probably the neatest and the most 
appealing of the farm homes that 
were destroyed by the storm. ‘‘ The 
work and pride of forty years of 
my endeavor were destroyed in 
two minutes’ time. And the corn 
fields, after the storm had passed, 
would have taken me a month to 
clear, To make matters still worse, 
I discovered the next day that I 
had no wind insurance, in spite 
my understanding to the con- 
trary. Life certainly seemed to be 
a little too full of sorrow for me 
to bear. But with this kind help 
the corn field is cleared of debris and will be 
plowed by tonight (Tuesday). Twenty men 
are helping to clear away the junk from the 
yards ready for rebuilding. 

‘*T don’t know much about the Bible, but I 
do know Christ said something about, Who is 
your neighbor? I don’t know who all mine are 
by name, but I shall never forget what they 
did here. It is a good world after all—it partly 
repays for the disaster to learn how good.”’ 

Aside from all this freely given labor of the 
neighbors, there are months of extra work 
ahead, aside from the skilled labor that must 
be hired for rebuilding. And on a majority of 
the farms they must begin all over again to 
provide the shade and shelter that trees alone 
can give. 

The completeness of the destruction on some — 
farms is simply appalling. Walter Bowen’s — 
farm, two and a half miles northwest of Neola, — 
had one of the best and most complete sets of 
farm improvements in (Concluded on page 10) 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, Jume 19, 19: 





OUNTAINS and hotels, cheeses and 
M champagne—Switzerland is famous for 
: these four attractions, and our guides 
from the Swiss Department of Agriculture who 
showed us about their little country left noth- 
ing undone to impress us with the superiority 


of their country in all four of these fields. 


If one visits in a home-where a new baby 
holds his reign, he must politely devote some 
considerable time discussing this particular 
home product which is the most interesting 
subject of all to the host and to the nominal 
head of the family. Politeness and common de- 
cency demand it. If one calls upon a victim of 
the radio or the cross-word puzzle complex, he 
is a poor sport indeed if he does not show a 


consuming interest, whether felt or not, in the 
number of stations his friend has been able to 
reach and in various hook-ups, even tho the 
whole discussion is Greek static to the polite 
visitor, and he must rack his brain for the 
name of an extinct Pongolian beetle in six let- 
ters, even tho he cares nothing about cross- 
words, as such. 

These fixed but unfortunate rules of propri- 
ety which license the host to herd his hobbies 
upon the visitor apply in foreign countries as 
well, and since our party of American agricul- 
tural editors was traveling thru Switzerland as 
the guests of the Swiss Department of Agricul- 
ture and other gentlemen connected with the 
‘business of farming in Switzerland, it was our 
place to be entertained and guided as they saw 
fit. We were afraid at first that it was going 
to be all cheeses, champagne and hotels—and 
out of politeness for our hosts, if for no other 
reason, we did our pitiful best to show our 
appreciation of them. 

It was a little embarrassing at times because 
we wanted to praise these things, or at least 
discuss them intelligently with our friends— 
and some of us were rather poor judges of at 
least two or three of these Swiss attractions. 


The Swiss Call It ‘‘Mousetrap Cheese’’ 


You can imagine how it was. We farmers 
from the corn belt know little of mountain 
scenery or hotels, and, altho most of us know 
the difference between cream cheese and Amer- 
jean cheddar, which the Swiss eall ‘‘mousetrap 
cheese,’’ no American can ever hope to be the 
artistic connoisseur of cheeses that every Swiss 
or Dutchman is, We were handicapped, I am 
afraid, in our appreciation of some of these 
four great prides of Switzerland, and altho we 
feasted our eyes and palates upon their won- 
ders for several days, and really did our’ best, 
I am afraid that our good Swiss friends left us 
at the French border feeling that Americans, 
as a nation, must live an empty, humdrum ex- 
istence, with so little experience with some of 
these more important things of life. 

Of these four principal 
things for which Switzer- 
land is famous, and justly 
80, our guides first special- 
ized in cheese. They were 
amused because we knew 
eo little about it, and pit- 
jed us because Americans 
eat less cheese per capita 
than the people of any oth- 
er country. (The Swiss eat 
more per capita than the 
people of any other coun- 
try.) When American im- 
porters buy Swiss cheese, 
they demand the kind that 
has the largest and most 
numerous holes thru it, 
while the Swiss people, al- 
tho they are good enough 
business men to make it 
that way for us, do not like 
it quite so ‘‘holey’’ for 
themselves. But this one 
large, porous brick cheese 
which we have come to call 
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By Francis A. Flood 


‘‘Swiss’’ cheese is only one of the many, many 
kinds to which the Swiss people turn their at- 
tention and pride. Almost half of all the milk 
produced in Switzerland is converted into 
cheese, for home use and export. Besides the 
most popular Emmenthaler and the Gruyere, 
they make and export enormous quantities of 
small cheeses, extra fine and compressed into 
small cardboard boxes. 

We visited the seat of the largest cheese ex- 
porter, at Zollikofen, near Berne, where a mod- 
el plant has been erected, comprising twelve 
huge cellars, and down those musty, smelly 
cellars we paraded behind our proud guides, 

















A Swiss Farm House 


sampling and exclaiming in our delight, which 
was not entirely forced, thru miles of alleys all 
lined with these enormous cheeses. : 

The aroma was wonderful. In this one ware- 
house alone there were at that time approxi- 
mately 8,000 cheeses reposing in state, each in 
its own place in its process of curing and stor- 
ing. These huge single cheeses averaged about 
180 pounds m weight and were worth from $75 
to $100 each, and so in this one storehouse there 
was well over a half million dollars’ worth. 

It was only after sampling dozens of varie- 
ties of Emmenthaler, Gruyere, Petit Suisse, 
Roquefort, Pont l’Eveque and what Doctor 
Bereman liked to eall ‘‘fromage de_ Brie 
cheese,’’ and countless other varteties of vari- 


Three of Switzerland’s Features—Hotels, Simmenthaler Cows and the Alpa 





A NEBRASKA FARM BOY ABROAD 


Adventures With Swiss Mountains, Lakes, Hotels—and Swiss Cheese 


ous ages in various stages of manufacture and 
processing that we were able to satisfy our CON. 


ductors that we had finally ‘‘studied’”’ the 


Swiss cheese industry. It was appalling to 
them that some of us could not tell a three. 


months-old Emmenthaler from one that had’ 
stood for six months or more, and it was just 


as unbelievable to them that there were some 
in our party who did not know Gruyere from 
de Brie as it would be for us to learn that a 
Swiss vistor to this country would not know an 
ice cream soda from a malted milk, or vise 
versa, and I dare say that many of them would 


not. It was interesting for us to see a few weekg. 


later, near Versailles, France, on the famous 
Rothschild estate, a band of Larzae sheep and 


to learn that really genuine Roquefort cheese — 


is made only from the milk of Larzae sheep, 
There is cheese sold as Roquefort, of course, 
that to the cheese layman perhaps can hardly 
be distinguished from the genuine, and some. 
times it becomes almost exactly so by diluting 
the sheep’s milk with cow’s milk, but to the ex. 
acting cheese fancier of Switzerland or France 
there is only one Roquefort. 


Our experiences in the champagne cellars of 


Switzerland and France were equally embar- 
rassing, Thru miles of cool, damp cellars and 
past acres of bottles, kegs and huge casks, some 
of which would hold several thousand gallons 
of this expensive and most aristocratic of all 
wines, our prohibition part of American edit- 
ors trailed along with our guides and samplers, 
The sampling of champagne in Switzerland and 
-Franee is a highly skilled profession, and a real 
taster can sip a small sample and then his high- 
ly educated palate will tell him not only in 
what part of the country the grapes were grown 
but probably the condition of the vineyard, the 
vear the champagne was made and in what 
kind of a container it had been kept since 
making. 


Our Ignorance Was Most Pitiful 


Of course, the laity can not do so well, but 
the average good citizen ean identify ‘‘extra 
dry’’ and come somewhere near naming the — 
district from which it came, and its age. Our 
own ignorance, then, was pitiful. We wished 
samples off onto each other and did everything 
we could by comparing notes and paying care 
ful attention to be sure to praise the best, but 
I am afraid we made some terrible blunders, 

But with all the agriculture of this staunch 
and thrifty little republie of Switzerland, their 
mountains, their noble Alps, really constitute 
their greatest attraction. 

We rode by train, groaning up on steep) 
cogged roads and slipping down the sides of 
mountains, and finally came to Lake Lucerne, 
that supreme masterpiece by which, it seems t0 
me, all other lakes may be judged. People have 
asked which is the most 
beautiful, Lake Louise m 
the Canadian Rockies, Lake 
Tahoe in California, some 
of those gems of the Scotelt 
lowlands) or Lake Lucerné 
or Lake Geneva in Swit# 
erland, and it seems to mé 
that the question can nob? 
be answered any more that 
it is possible for one to pre} 
pare a brief setting fort 
why the rose or the tulip 
is more beautiful than the 
violet or the lily. Certailk 
ly each is supreme in 
own class, and that is & 
far as the human erité 
may intelligently go. We 
rode across Lake Lucem@ 
on a tourist boat and thet, 
spent the day climbing a 
by means of a terrifically 
steep little electrical coge® 
railroad to the heights & 
(Concluded on page #7 
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Hay Curing Methods 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The writer’s attention has just been 
called to an article on “Handling Clo- 
yer and Alfalfa Hay,” by A. A. Bur- 
ger, in your issue of May 22. Are you 
aware of the fact that ten years ago 
there was developed a new system of 
curiag hay—air curing instead of sun 
drying, or, in other words, nature’s 
way. Anyone who now recommends 
putting a tedder or a combination ted- 
der and side rake in the hay field 
ghould really be prosecuted for de- 
stroying crops. During the growth of 
all plant life, in picking up its food out 
of the ground, it naturally picks up a 
yery large excess of moisture. This 
surplus moisture goes up thru the 
stem and out thru the leaves and the 
blooms. It is but natural, then, that 
nature’s way is the easiest way to re- 
duce this moisture after the stem has 
been severed, I do not know of any- 
one who has improved on nature eith- 
er in human, animal or plant life. 
When anyone is sick or a tree becomes 
sick, by skillful treatment it can often 
be brought back to its natural state, 
but that is not improving nature, it is 
simply assisting nature. When a hu- 
man is sick, some organ or nerve is 
out of order and all the doctor can do 
is to assist in getting that particular 
part to functon as it should. 

When we sever the stem of any hay 
with the mower, we destroy nature; 
then it is our duty to do all that we 
can to assist in reducing the moisture 
that is already in the plant to a safe 
per cent, so it can be stored in the 
barn, bale or stack; therefore, the 
easiest way to do that is the natural 
flow thru the leaf. When hay is grow- 
ing, the leaves are always on top, no 
matter how badly the hay is lodged or 
the condition itisin. They always turn 
toward the light. This is illustrated 
by the housewife. She has potted 
plants in the house in the winter and 
gets them in the window, and not only 
the leaves, but the entire plant, turn 
toward the light, consequently she has 
to turn the plant around every few 
days so it will grow upright. When 
you cut hay, it is in the same posi- 
tion. The leaves which are very thin 
and delicate, are on top next to the 
hot sun, the stems underneath next to 
the moist ground, so in order to save 
this you must protect it. You must 
Protect it immediately. You should 
follow the mower, going in the same 
direction that the mower went, taking 
two swaths and placing them over on 
Clean stubble with a very large per 
cent of the leaves inside and the stems 
Outside. This windrow must be loose, 
allowing a free circulation of air so 
that the leaf will then siphon the 
Moisture out of the stem, and the air 
Will blow it away. 

This can not be successfully done 
with a combination rake, because the 
Combination rake has a straight tooth, 
and there is not a farmer in the Unit- 
éd States or in the world that would 
think of buying a pitchfork with 
Straight tines on it. He would say im- 
Mediately that he could not lift the 

y; then why should we expect a ma- 
thine to do something that human 
skill can not do. 

In order to put the hay in the loose, 
flutty windrow with the leaves inside 
and the stems outside, you must use 
&Machine with the curved tooth, and 

_ Mie same as your curved tines on the 
Pitchfork. In this way, you will not 
Tope the hay, but will lift it off the 
2 Stubble and place it in a loose, fluffy 
Yindrow, .The average farmer will 
E My that he will not rake, his hay just 
oad 800n as it has been mowed. He 
y Wants it to lie. This same farmer 





would not think of killing a hog and 
letting it lie for a day before stick- 
ing it. He would say it would not 
bleed. Neither will the leaf siphon 
the moisture out of the stem after it 
has been lying until the leaf has dried 
up; its capillary action is gone. So it 
is just as important to put the hay in 
a loose, fluffy windrow immediately 
after it is cut as it is important to 
stick a hog immediately after you 
have killed it. 

If it rains after the hay is in the 
windrow, after the ground is dry be 
side the windrow and the windrow is 
dry on top, set your left-hand main 
wheel in and drive beside the windrow 
in the same direction you went when 
making it, and turn it just half way 
over—dry hay on dry ground and wet 
hay on top. 

The writer has made a study of al- 
falfa and modern methods of making 
hay for forty years, and the best hay 
that I have ever seen was made in 
very heavy alfalfa in 1915, with a 
tractor, two mowers and the side de- 
livery rake with the curved tooth, all 
hooked together, because the hay go- 
ing into the windrow immediately 
while the leaf was still very active, it 
siphoned the moisture out of the stem 
and cured in less than half the time 
that it would have cured had it lain 
in the swath for two or three hours. 
The writer has demonstrated this hun- 
dreds of times and made several dem- 
onstrations at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, at East Lansing, as well 
as at other colleges. Last summer this 
was demonstrated at the Michigan 
Agricultural College in the presence 
of over 3,400 farmers. Professor J. F. 
Cox, of the farm crops department of 
this college, also executive secretary 
of the Federated Seed Service, has the 
degree of B. S. A., and is conceded by 
all colleges to be one of, if not the 
greates: ‘expert on legumes of any 
man in the United States today. He 
has watched this process for the past 


five years and has just issued a book 
entitled, “Crop Production and Soil 
Management,” in which he speaks 
very highly of this system. We ex- 
pect to give demonstrations under the 
auspices of the Ames college this year 
and co-operate with the various coun- 
ty agents in helping the farmers to 
make more money out of their hay 

crop. s 
When you take the moisture out 
thru the leaves, you do not lose them. 
The leaves contain over 65 per cent 
of the protein and over 80 per cent of 
the fat of the plant, so it is very es- 
sential that the leaves be saved, and 
as long as the moisture is coming 
thru the leaf you will save it. This is 
again demonstrated by the housewife 
when she cooks potatoes or vege- 
tables. She keeps plenty of water on 
them, for as long as water is circu- 
lating thru or around, they will not 
burn; ‘and that is the same way with 
the plant. Your alfalfa and clover, 
including the blooms, should be the 
same color in the barn or in the stack 
that they are in the field, for all you 
do is to reduce the moisture, and re- 
ducing moisture does not change 
the color; it is sun bleaching that 
changes it, ; ’ 
J. L. ADAMS. 

Wapello County, Iowa. 





Pheasants and Crows 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Chester A. Hill, of Cerro Gordo coun- 
ty, Iowa, wrote you recently about the 


farmer raising and feeding the pheas- 
ants. It sure is the truth. I think in- 


‘stead of protecting these game birds 


they should put a real bounty on them, 
as I can show and prove that the pheas- 
ants this year are doing more damage 
to corn fields than all the gophers, 
crows and cut worms combined. Again 
I want to compliment Chester A. Hill. 

WALTER H. KILCHER, 

Fayette County, Iowa. 





THE TWO-ROW CULTIVATOR 








but are not enough for hot weather, 


tremendously in popularity. 


other time of year. 


have had experience. 
under their conditions? 








Last year one of our Iowa readers wrote: 
“I use a two-row cultivator with four horses. 


I can do as good a job as the single 
row on the row I watch, and a better job than the average hired man run- 
ning a single row, on the other row. 
row plow as a single row, and it saves a man.” 

On the large farms of northern Iowa, where there are many corn 
fields of more than 40 acres in size, the two-row cultivator has increased 
Many farmers now use a two-row cultivator 
in going over their corn the first and second times. 
two-row cultivator is chiefly for the third 
seems that each extra hour of man labor gained during the rush time in 
late June or early July is worth two or three times as much as at any 


We have been hearing so much in favor of two-row cultivators during 
recent years that we would like to hear from those of our readers who 
How many believe that they are not practical 
Where does a two-row cultivator fall down? 


Three will handle it, 


It is just as easy to handle a two- 


Others say that the 


cultivation. It oftentimes 








Likes Roller for Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to the question of one of 
your subscribers respecting the use of 
a cultipacker, it is a new word to me, 
but from the description he gave as 
to the use he wanted to make of it, I 
think I can answer it. In the year 1874 
I purchased a farm of 160 acres in 
Morgan county, Illinois, as I consid- 
ered then, and do today after fifty 
years of cultivation, to be the best 
black soil in the whole of the United 
States. I sold that farm two years 
ago, after farming it fifty years. The 
last crop of corn I raised yielded 100 
bushels per acre, and the new owner 
is doing the same. After this experi- 
ence, I can say that what ‘I call my 
cultipacker is one of the most useful 
tools I ever owned. 

My cultipacker is none other than a 
roller, but it is a sectional roller, com- 
prised of sections 18 inches in diam- 
eter, three inches thick, a two-inch 
hole thru the center that the sections 
roll on. It presses the soil and cuts 
the clods in two. I was talking to a 
neighbor farmer this morning, who 
was cultivating his corn the first time. 
His trouble was that his cultivator 
would strike a clod and throw it on 
the corn. He had seen the roller used 
and wished he had one. If you are 
afraid’ of cutting the corn, you can 
take two sections out and place a sta- 
tionary block in. It is a splendid thing 
to roll your corn as soon as planted, 
We all know it won't do to put a roller, 
on a wet field. What I have said ap- 
plies to well-tiled land. 

JAMES BOND. 

Morgan County, Illinois. 





Farm Taxes 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The article on taxes in Wallaces’ 
Farmer has a good ring but proves be- 
yond doubt that no system of assess- 
ing, collecting and reviewing taxes 
can be successful in dispensing the 
tax burden on the basis of justice and 
void of personal equation, 

The suggestion that the farmer 
should have his agents in the presence 
of the review board that he be given 
what is due him proves the whole case. 
Is it not the height of the ridiculous 
to ask the farmer to supply meat and 
bread to the country and then fasten 
upon him the additional duty of safe- 
guarding his interests when he is pay- 
ing his hard earned cash ‘to have this 
done for him? 

This is conclusive proof that the 


whole tax system is rotten to the core ° 


and is perpetuated only because it is 
best fitted to doctor some interests at 
the expense of others. 

What we want is a system of taxes 
absolutely void of personal favor, and 
one that can be administered without 
agents or cost to the public. This we 
know how to do, but those who gather 
the benefits of these favors, and load 
upon others the burdens they should of 
right carry, prefer to perpetuate this 
outworn system of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

When the moral fiber of those in au- 
thority causes 'them to stoop to inter- 
ests alert in shifting the tax burden 
rather than protecting the rank and 
file in society in an equitable bearing 
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of this burden, it is high time that a 4 





change be made to a system in which 


equality is automatically preserved, 
Why have an army of favor seekers 
huddling about the board of review 
It were better that their time be pu 





to good advantage on the highways of ~ 





the state, but as long as there is @ © 
chance at a graft game, there will 20 





worthy piece of work come out © 
them. L. E, EICKELBERG, — 
Blackhawk County, lowa. ‘ 







































there is a “jerky” effect in 
riding over rough roads, 
which can absolutely be elimi- 
nated by lengthening the leaf 
springs and checking the re- 
bound. 


Engineers for high-priced 
cars have changed their de- 
Signs to meet this new con- 
dition. 













If yours is a Ford car, you 
can ride on Balloons without 
any of this bad effect, sim- 
ply by adding HASSLERS. 

They give the effect of 
lengthening the springs. In 
addition, they are a power- 
ful rebound check. Two de- 
vices in one—and at the price 
of one. Ask your dealer. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 














1118 Locust St., 












the Hassler Rebound Check 
and Shock Absorber gives 
your Ford car that velvety, 
easy-riding sensation which 
on OTHER cars can only 
be had by means of Balloon 
Tires plus a good Rebound 
Check. 


Nearly two million motor- - 


ists were riding on Hasslers 
long before balloon tires, 
were thought of. 


They bought Hasslers be- 
cause of the combination of 
comfort and economy which 
comes of perfect spring con- 
trol. 


A single ride in a Hassler- 
ized car will convince you. 
Ask your dealer. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 























és LARRY W. SHILLOCK 


Des Moines, lowa 











| What Happened After the 
[ Tornado Came 
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(Continued from page 7) 

this community of excellent farm 
buildings. Seventy-five men worked 
all day Sunday removing debris, build- 
ing fences, etc. Out of the enormous 
piles of fragments that had been the 
fine house, barns, cribs, granaries, hog 
houses, silos, machine sheds, etc., 
one lone piece of lumber was found 
unbroken, a 2x6, 16 feet long. The 
$25,000 to $30,000 set of improvements 
is a total loss and was one out of six 
or eight in the area that -carried no 
windstorm insurance, 

The most crushing blow fell upon 
the tenants, several of whom had no 
insurance on household goods, grain 
and livestock. Where buildings were 
totally or nearly totally destroyed they 
lost everything except part of their 
livestock. The losses included dishes, 
food, clothing, furniture, household 
equipment, farm machinery in part, 
and grain to carry them until the next 
crop. They, most of all, will have to be 
given direct financial aid. 


The Red Cross has taken charge of 
this work thru the Council Bluffs chap- 
ter, and the banks of Neola and Persia 
are receiving and handling contribu- 
tions for the use of the Red Cross. 
Thirteen hundred dollars left over from 
a “flood victims’ fund” in Council 
Bluffs and several hundred dollars 
contributed by sight-seers is to be used 
to meet the first needs. More is need- 
ed—not to be given these people just 
because they suffered losses, but to 
keep them going, gathering up the 
shattered, scattered parts of their 
homes, keeping their families together, 
continuing their lines of usefulness, 
with faith in others and themselves. 

The work of The American Legion 
stands as a shining example of the 
value of organization, and especially 
theirs, with its aims and ideals of serv- 
ice. The local posts of Neola and Per- 
sia started the clean-up the day after 
the storm, but when they grasped its 
size they decided a general mobiliza- 
tion was necessary. District Com- 
mander Geiger, of Minden, took charge 
and Friday issued a call for aid that 
was broadcast by newspapers, tele- 
phone centrals and radio stations for 
volunteer workers for Sunday. 

From state authorities they asked 
and received tents to house the home- 
less. In line with their desire to 
speed the work, these tents were 
brought from Des Moines by a night 
run Saturday. Sunday, by Geiger’s 
request, came four companies of Na- 
tional Guard, unofficially mobilized, 
who put up tents, patrolled the ruins 
and did traffic police duty along the 
roads where needed. 

Under direction and guidance of the 
Legion, miracles were really accom- 
plished on Sunday, the greatest of 
which was the renewed hope and de- 
termination that it gave to those who 
suffered. After the pattern of Him who 
worked and taught among men 1900 
years ago, and said, “Wherefore it is 
lawful to do well on Sabbath days,” 
and finding one who had a crippled 
hand, cured it and made it useful on 
the Sabbath, even so did 1,500 willing 
workers give of themselves in time and 
strength, “doing well on the Sabbath 
day,” restoring to usefulness fields and 
fences and farmsteads. 

One striking thing in France was 
that after the regaining of each new 
bit of territory from the invaders, the 
farmers returned to their old homes 
and again took up their work as best 
they could among the ruins. Even so, 
among the ruins of their homes, these 
Pottawattamie and Harrison county 
farmers are carrying on. But their lot 
is softened and made more hopeful by 
“those who passed by, but not on the 
other side.” 





(Remarks: Contributions for the re- 
lief. of those in the storm area should 





be made payable to the Red Cross, ¥ 
checks to Red Cross Chapter, Cour 
Bluffs, or to Red Cross, care of State 
Bank, Neola, or Bank of Persia, Pep, 
sia.—Editor.) 
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(Continued from page 8) q 
Rigi-Kulm where we ate our dinner ine 
one of those Swiss hotels thousands of - 
feet above the lake, and so directly” 
above that it seemed that we could ah 
most have jumped off the top ang” 
down into the blue depths of the lak 
below. , 4 
The next day we took a train in ap ~ 
other direction to the height of its ry 
and then climbed on foot a few mileg © 
to the foot of a glacier lying among 
the tops of those mountains. It wasq_ 
hard climb but delightfully typical of 
what I had always imagined Switzer. © 
land to be. Little boys and girls ig © 
their picturesque mountain garb hailed — 
us along our climb, offering to sel] | 
little bunches of edelweiss, a hardy 
little aster whose habit of thriving 
only in the most inaccessible of spotg 
makes it the more desired. if 
A panorama of Switzerland seemed © 
to spread before us as we loitered 
along this winding road up to the gla 
cier. A peasant woman in her house * 
by the side of the road was arranging © 
the flowers in the huge window boxes — 
that always flank those enormous curr 
ing gables of the chalet type of moum © 
tain homes. A ragged little urchin of 
twelve years had fergotten his edek 
weiss customers for a few minutes in 
a sunny nook by the side of a little © 
bridge, and was engaged in the more © 
natural and delightful business of © 
“good-timing” one of his competitors in © 
the flower business, a pretty little girl 
of about the same age. We bought all © 
their flowers unsolicited and trudged © 
on our way. 7 
A young woman whose amazing nab — 
ural beauty and graceful strength 
would be the despair of many of our 
own American beauties was swinging 






















































easily down a by-path with a huge pigs 
wooden bucket of water in either hand, ot 6 
suspended from a yoke across he for t 
shoulders. We didn’t pity her for her Th 
isolated life, for if every one in the age 
world were as happy, as healthy and Weig 
as beautiful as she, it would be a far @ Nov 
better world than it is. ® digs 
A -well-fed and apparently ‘happy Bain 
young couple were hand-harvesting © mm ™4 
patch of hay from a tiny plot of grouné pour 
on the side of a hill so steep that # bain 
seemed almost necessary to stake the meal 
very field down to the rocks whi?” wm 
bounded it. a - 
1 ie 

Singing to the Hills Tt 

And the yodeler! We had heard hig for 
echoes driven against a hundred bills mate 
and clattering back from a hundred @ ly 
rocky cliffs in the distance, for some cent: 
minutes before we rounded a curve if” Bain 
the road, and there he stood with his @ tank 
great horn in full operation. This bora” poun 
was fully fifteen feet long, with the @® of t: 
bell anchored below the road on whicd @% lon 
he stood as he sang, holding the moutle B® of e 
piece in his hand. We were glad @ Or te 
drop some francs into his little leathet of s! 
bucket, for that was his business, ls ¢ 
profession, singing to the hills dour 
asking nothing from anyone. All cob ge 0 | 
tributions.to this Alpine minstrel wer gm Wort 
entirely voluntary. 4 Iba 
A day or two later we sailed from 4 
Vevey, Switzerland, nearly a WOH” “ee 
day’s journey the length of Lake G@~ 
neva, to the city of Geneva, the home qm “te 
of the League of Nations. Our trae gy Pr 
was to leave for Lyons, France, - tray 
evening, and we had just time to ; Visa 
our Swiss and American money _ 
verted into French francs, buy E= € 
tickets, and pay a hurried visit t0 @* a ‘tare 
building on the lake front which ® foe 


the seat: of that - American ‘pé 
the League of Nations, ° 
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__ Stop Httinois Stock Selting 

All attempts to sell stock in the 
Grain Marketing Company $26,000,000 
‘merger and so-called “farmers’ own 
empany,” have been discontinued un- 
il July 28 in Illinois, in accordance 
with a stipulation entered into re- 
gently before the Illinois Commerce 
Commission by the Grain Marketing 
Company and the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

The agricultural association applied 
to the Illinois Commerce Commission 





r in 


8 of jn January for a public inquiry into 
ctly the gigantic merger of terminal facil- 
1 ak | ities upon behalf of the public and of 
ang ge farmers who were being solicited to 
lake 4 buy stock, 

4 Dates for hearings have been ex- 

a tended several times since January up- 
an on request of the Grain Marketing 
Tun” company, there never having been an 
les HE actual fact-finding hearing to reveal 
‘ong facts in possession of the Grain Mar- 
484 H yxting Company which have hereto- 
1 of | fore been denied the Illinois Agricul- 
LZeT- @ wwral Association when making an im- 
§ it @ partial investigation for the benefit of 
iled “@ 63,000 Miinois farmers. 
sell July 28 is the date that the Grain 
andy @ yarketing Company must exercise its 
ving option to take over leaseholds and 
pots @ property of the merged companies in 

'@ consideration of $4,000,000 cash ex- 
med @ pected to have been raised by selling 
ered HM stock to farmers. If the merger is 
gle completed by this date, hearings be- 
ouse “ME fore the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
zing @ sion will be resumed upon the same 
oxe§ ME status as before, the Grain Marketing 
ury @ Company not having resigned itself to 
ou® @ yoluntary jurisdiction of the commis-~- 
nof @ sion, altho such jurisdiction having 
deh Me been assumed, 
sin The stipulation is entered upon the 
ittle @ records of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
nore mission at its request. Other states, 


ot notably Indiana, have been withhold- 














s in ing decision on the stock sale pending 
girl the outcome in Illinois. 
j all q nl 
iged « 
' What to Feed Those Spring 
nab Pigs 
ngth 
our 7} 
zing (Continued from page 3) 
vuge mm 8s he gave onefifteenth of a pound 
and, ot 60 per cent protein tankage daily 
her for the last 130 days of the test. 
her @ The corn alone pigs made an aver- 
the age daily gain of .64 of a pound and 
and @ Weighed on the average 152 pounds on 
far @ November 13. The corn plus tankage 
@ digs made a greater average daily 
py fain by some 56 per cent, or approx- 
ig a imately 1 pound, and weighed 216 
yung Me Pounds on November 13. This 1 pound 
it it @ Stn was not a good gain by any 
the means, but it would have been much 
hich me Seater had the pigs been fed the 
“@ (‘ankage from the start so as to avoid 
'® the partial stunting they experienced. 
The amount of pasture consumed 
| hid for 100 pounds of gain was approxi- 
hills @ ately the same in both groups, name- 
dred @ ly 09 of an acre, but the grain con- 
ome He centrates consumed for 100 pounds of 
e it gain were less in the group receiving 
his lankage, they requiring only 329 
hora “# pounds of shelled corn and 24 pounds 
the @e of tankage as compared to the corn 
hich EP alone pigs, which required 398 pounds 
ut “corn. The 24 pounds of meat meal 
d to  tankage, therefore, saved 69 pounds 





thet 





ot shelled corn. If No. 2 shelled corn 
ls costing 2 cents a pound, the 24 
Wounds of tankage is worth $1.38, or, 
® the ton basis, the tankage was 
Worth $114 a ton in feed saved alone. 
lh addition, time and labor were saved 

that the tankage pigs were ready 

Market earlier for they outweighed 
the others by 64 pounds; some differ- 
_ *iee, and all due to a little tankage. 


aay the above figures, one may 
“aw his own conclusions as to the ad- 
Viability of adding a protein supple 
” » such as tankage, to the ration 
i wns and fattening pigs on pas 
“te. The price of the tankage, how- 
_ Mer, is often more than the price of 
” of our ather protein supplements 
» Vegetable origin, such as linseed 
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It would take the entire 
capacity of the great Buick 


factories more than six months 
to produce the Buick cars now 
in Operation on the Pacific 
Coast — — — Buick value 
is recognized everywhere. 








oil meal, or shorts, or soybeans, or 
soybean oil meal. Are these supple- 
ments worth as much pound for pound 
as tankage when fed to growing and 
fattening pigs on pasture? The an- 
swer ‘is, no. As a substitute for tank- 
age, these supplements are not equal 
pound for pound. 

Wheat shorts may be used as a par- 
tial substitute for tankage, and at the 
present prices of corn and tankage 
can be economically used to replace 
some 40 per cent of the tankage ra- 
» dion when shorts may be purchased for 
around $30 per ton. 


Linseed oil meal as a substitute for 
tankage is worth less than tankage 
even when fed on good pasture. In 
one test carried on by Evvard and 
Dunn with young weanling pigs fed 
for 70 days on blue grass pasture 26 
pounds of linseed oil meal saved 51 





pounds of shelled corn when com- 





pared with corn alone feeding, but 
when compared with tankage, it took 
26 pounds of linseed oil meal plus 21 
pounds of shelled corn to replace 28 
pounds of tankage. On the ton basis, 
the linseed oil meal would then be 
worth approximately $33.50 per ton 
when shelled corn is worth 2 cents a 
pound and tankage $60 a ton. 


As a partial substitute, however, lin- 
seed oil meal is worth a relatively 
higher price as compared to tankage. 
When used to replace up to one-third 
the tankage it is economical to feed 
linseed oil meal when the price per 
ton is the same or less than tankage. 

Cracked soybeans as a substitute 
for tankage for growing and fattening 
pigs are worth approximately 70 to 80 
per cent as much as tankage. Soy- 
bean oil meal is worth more than the 
cracked soybeans, or in some cases 80 
to 95 per cent as much, 





In feeding protein supplements of 
vegetable origin, a mineral mixture is 
to be considered. Recent tests have 
shown that the addition of a mineral 
mixture will increase the gain and de 
crease the feed requirements even on 
pasture. There are many mineral mix- 
tures, but a rather simple one that has 
given good results may be made up, 
at home, as follows (by weight): Com- 
mon salt, 20 parts; finely ground 
limestone or oyster shells, 40 parts; 
bone meal or spent bone black, 40 
parts, plus about one-half ounce of 
potassium iodide to the 100 pounds. 

Remember that corn, or in somes 
cases a combination of corn and an- 
other grain, well supplemented witk 
a protein-rich feed and a good pasture, 
is hard to beat when it comes to 
growing and fattening the young 
porkers. 
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The Motive Back of the Act 


“* THINK child-training is just the - 


most difficult thing in the world,” 
said the young mother. “How can a 
mother ever be certain she is doing 


right? One of my sisters has a very. 


precocious child. Since she could tod- 
dle she has been pushed to the front— 
speaking little verses, singing little 
songs, leading drills at the cradle roll 
exercises, “acting” dramatic parts— 
everything, in fact, at home or abroad 
that a little child can possibly do. 

“Result: she’s a thoroly spoiled 
child. Her mother will not believe 
this, and thinks we are jealous if we 
try to tell her she is spoiling her lit- 
tle one. 

“My other sister, seeing this, is go 
ing to the extreme with her baby. Nat- 
urally rather reticent, he hangs back 
and refuses to do anything asked of 
him. Consequently he is missing a lot 
of opportunities for development and 
pleasure and does not acquire friends. 
Each mother is confident she is right 
and yet each child certainly is suffer- 
ing from ill-directed training.” 

“In all our dealings with children, 
the motive is more important than the 
act. In a way, each of your sisters is 
right,” said an experienced mother and 
teacher of children. 

“The great trouble with the preco- 
cious child who is constantly pushed 
forward is that too often this is done 
with a view of his own importance, 
and be knows it. To have ‘a better 
recitation than any other child in the 
class’ is not a wise reason for insisting 
that your child have a well-prepared 
Sunday school lesson. ‘Miss Banks is 
#0 pleased when you have a good les- 
sen,’ you impress upon the little one; 
then the perfect recitation is purely to 
please the teacher and because God is 
giad to have little children study His 
Word. 

“Little Rose should never be taught 
a verse to recite at the Sunday school 
exercises ‘because she speaks so nicely’ 
or ‘because she will look so cute act- 
ing it out in a little special costume. 
The only reason a child ever should 
take part in a Sunday school exercise 
—or any other entertainment—is to 
help the committee and to please the 
audience. With that fact properly em- 
phasized no precocious child will grow 
egotistic and the timid child will for- 
get his bashfulness in his desire to 
help and to please. 

“This really is a matter of great im- 
portance. Many a fine child is spoiled 
by being constantly put forward be- 
yond his fellows. He gets a wrong 
idea of values. No one really likes a 
‘spoiled’ child. On the other hand, the 
child who is held back loses a training 
that should begin while he is so young 
that it becomes second nature. 

“As with everything else, it is the 
motive that really counts. If the child 
is asked to do things because it will 
be helpful and give pleasure, it can 
not fail to be beneficial to him.” 





What the Food Materials Do 
for the Body 

FICHE food materials that build and 
\ maintain the body structure are 
as follows: 

Protein, which helps to make the 
flesh and blood. 
et Calcium (lime), which helps to make 

' thé bones and teeth. 

Phosphorus, which helps to make 
the bones and the teeth, the muscles 


- and the nerves. 


Iron, which helps to make the blood. 
The food materials that supply the 
body with energy are: 


Protein, fat and carbohydrates 
(starch and sugar). 

The food materials in addition to 
those mentioned above that regulate 
the body and affect its vigor and 
growth are: 

Vitamin A, which promotes growth, 
protects against a specific eye disease 
and seems to increase resistance to in- 
fection. 

Vitamin B, which promotes growth, 
protects against a nervous disease 
(beri-beri) and stimulates the appetite. 

Vitamin C, which promotes growth, 
prevents scurvy, and contributes to 
the proper formation of the jaw bone 
and the teeth. 

A factor abundant in cod-liver oil 
and present in some other foods af- 
fects the use of calcium by the bones 
and the teeth and tends to prevent or 
cure rickets. 

Important sources of food materials: 

Protein, in cheese, eggs, milk, meat, 
poultry, fish, dried peas and beans, 
whole and refined cereals, nuts. 

Fat, in whole milk, cheese, butter, 
cream, other fats and oils, nuts. 


Carbohydrates, in cereals, sweets, 
dried fruits, potatoes, dried peas an 
beans. = 

Calcium (lime), 
leaves. 

Phosphorus, in whole cereals, milk, 
cheese, meat, fish, poultry, eggs, dried 
peas and beans, nuts. 

Iron, in leaves, whole cereals, eggs, 
meat, poultry, dried fruits, dried peas 
and beans. 

Vitamin A, in butter, ‘whole milk, 
cream, eggs, cod-liver oil. 

Vitamin B, in tomatoes, oranges, 
lemons, grape fruit, vegetables in gen- 
eral, dried peas and beans, whole ce 
reals and milk. 

Vitamin C, in tomatoes, oranges, 
lemons, grape fruit, leaves, potatoes. 

The anti-rachitic factor—Cod-liver 
oil and eggs are important in the pre- 
vention and cure of rickets. 


in milk, cheese, 





To remove grease stains from wall 
paper, crush magnesia carbonate and 
apply it to the spots. In twenty-four 
hours the stains are gone. 


Apple Innovations 


By GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 


HERE is no fruit with greater 


,* possibilities than the apple, but we 


may tire of it if always prepared in 
the same way and served in the same 
way. But even the humble baked ap- 


ple may become quite festive if pre- 


pared and serve uniquely and attrac- 
tively. 

When about to despair of using ap- 
ples, try one or all of the following 
quintet of apple dishes—you'll certain- 
ly like each. Of course, an honest-to- 
goodness, home-made apple pie is sure 
to be appreciated, if properly made, 
any time, any place. 

Apple Pie—Pare, core and slice tart 
and juicy ripe apples, Line the pie 
tin with a good puff paste, fill with 
peeled, sliced apples, sprinkle gener- 
ously with sugar, a few bits of butter 
and a little cinnamon or nutmeg. Add 


until ‘soft, often turning them. Re- 
move their skins carefully so as to re- 
tain their shape and color. To the 
water add sugar, one cup, grated rind 
of a lemon and the juice of an orange. 
Cook by simmering until reduced to 
one cup, let coo] and pour over the ap- 
ples and serve. 

Apple Salad—This is particularly 
appetizing accompanying fresh meats 
such as rabbit, roast pork, goose, etc. 
Select four of the largest apples—any 
variety that may be preferred—cut in- 
to straw-shaped pieces an inch long, 
add half the quantity of celery hearts 
cut lengthwise. Add a cup of chopped 
nuts and toss lightly together. Place 
on circles or nests of lettuce hearts or 
parsley and garnish with a good may- 
onnaise. 

Apple rolls are especially toothsome 
and dainty. Make a good biscuit dough, 


Crisp, flaky Apple Pie is the great American dessert 


two or three tablespoons of hot water, 
cover with upper crust and bake a del- 
icate brown. Through slits made in 
the upper crust, test daintily with a 
fork, if the apples be cooked soft, ‘ten- 
der, before removing from oven. Serve 
either hot or cold, with or without 
sugar sprinkled over it. If sweet cream 
is added the pie will be all the more 
delicious. Baking as usual, only leav- 
ing off the top crust, and when ready 
to serve, piling high with well-whipped 
sweetened cream is a delicious change 
relished by.all. Some prefer a meringue 
of whites of eggs and powdered sugar, 
about a tablespoon to each beaten 
white. 

Choose eight choice ripe, red apples 
fo an easily cooked variety, remove 
cores carefully, cover half way with 
water and cook in this boiling water 


ro}] thin and cut in four or six inch 
squares. Spread very thinly sliced 
apples, ripe, easy-cookers, over each; 
form into rolls and place in a floured 
dripping pan. Bake in a moderate 
oven until done delicately brown and 
serve with a sweet sauce while warm. 
If apples are very sour, dust each 
square with a bit of sugar before roll- 
ing up. 

Apple puffs are equally delicious and 
nice to serve at luncheons. Prepare 
any preferred light, tender cake dough. 
Drop a spoonful of batter in each mold 
or gem pan; on this drop bits of fine- 
ly chopped, easily cooked, ripe apples, 
another spoonful of batter over these, 
and bake in a rather moderate oven 
until apples, too, are done. Serve eith- 
er warm or cold, with sweetened 


- whipped cream. 


Keeping Up the Health Chores 
 clpeeiinctcmate all schools give m 
attention to the performance 
health chores thruout the school year 
but when vacation comes, and mot), 
ers, especially farm mothers, are . 
very busy, the youngsters are likely 
to get back into the old habits unles. 
mother is constantly nagging at th 
to wash their hands and scrub the 
teeth. q 
In order that the good habits forme 
during the school year might contingg 
one resourceful neighbor of ours star 
ed a “vacation health crusade” in hep 
family last summer. The first day q 
vacation this woman called the foy 
oldest children together and explaing 
the plan. The oldest child was toh 
called “Tommy Toothache Chaser” ang 
he was to look after the teeth wash 
ing. In his little notebook he wag 
write down the names of the child 
and after each meal he was to wa 
all to see how many washed th 
teeth. Those who performed 
health chore were given a credit m 
in his book. . 

The next child was to be called “Sig: 
ter Scrubem.” She wrote down the 
number of baths each child took 
also inspected hands and hair beforg: 
each meal, giving credit marks a@ 
cordingly on her record. 

The third child was called “Da 
Drinkmilk.” His duty was to see that’ 
the children had plenty of this body 
building material. Every meal 
filled the glasses with milk, and a 
every meal he noted in his little book 
the names of all those who drank their 
allotted portion. : 

The fourth child did not go to school 
but he was just as much interested 
the scheme as the others, and did bis 
chores religiously. He was called 
“Peter Peppy” and, strange to say, 
name just fit. 

Mother had a little ticket for eadl 
child and every night at bedtime shé 
checked up on the day’s records an@ 
punched the tickets once for each duly 
performed. When a child had received 
one hundred punches on his @ 
(which number he could earn in abo 
three weeks), he was given a reware 
something he especially wanted. 
if a youngster ate green apples or Otte 
er forbidden fruit, ten credits 
deducted. 

All of the children were made f 
sponsible for baby’s health. He Wal 
eighteen months old, and they wante 
to enter him in the health contest a 
the county fair that fall. The Cae 
dren were so proud of him that é 
watched him carefully, and you @&® 
imagine how delighted they were WA 
he won second prize. 

The plan worked fine all summe 
long. It was no. more work for 4% 
mother than constantly watching ea 
child, and the children enjoyed the %@ 
sponsibility of watching each Otl@s 
But the best thing about it all was & 
importance that they all learned @ 
place on being clean, healthy and & 
py. Good country air, simple food am 
plenty of sleep, in addition to 
cleanly babits of the children, hel 
them to be the most vigorous ¢ 
raised on the farm that year.“ 
Richardson. 





A friend of ours who has beet 
ing the Farm Bureau nutrition @ 
told us the other day that she had® 
duced her weight by forty: 
pounds since January just by © 
ing her calories and not over-€é 
She said that she feels ever #0 
better now than she did before she™ 
gan the ehort course in nutrition 








Our “Sabbath School Peer) 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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lly be made necessary by addit 
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Review 
(Notes on the Sabbath — Lee- 
on for June 28, 1925.) 


“The lessons in the second quarter 
we taken from the book of Acts and 
j of the spread of the gospel for 
ne years following Pentecost. By 
day of Pentecost the disciples had 
sereased from eleven to one hundred 
apd twenty, and were closely. banded 
weether. The word had gone abroad 
hat they were expecting some new rev- 
ons. Then comes the appearance 
wthe Shekinah. Some mocked, and 
wecused the disciples of being drunk. 
charge is answered by Peter, 
ho tells them that these manifesta- 
gs are a fulfillment of their own 
wiptures. Then he goes on, points 
mt their sin and tells them that the 
gus whom they had crucified is in- 
led the true Messiah, and that they 
we absolutely in His power. When 
realized the enormity of their 
mime and felt there could be no atone- 
nt for it, Peter tells them to repent 
be baptized; that Christ died for 
h also. The result is the conver- 
in of three. thousand that day, fol- 
ed by a protracted meeting, in 
h many miraculous cures were 
wrought by the hands of the disciples. 
this new brotherhood, the wants of 
rangers were taken care of by the 
lievers in Jerusalem, all things be- 
held in common. Everything gave 
my for this revival, which lasted 
many days. (Lesson 1.) 
Public sentiment was such that 
pe who believed in Jesus could not 
e excluded from the temple. They 
apparently taken possession of it, 
were still regarded as merely a 
ct of the Jews. One day as Peter 
ind John were about to go into the 
ple at the hour of prayer, a lame 
war at the gate called Beautiful 
ed them for alms. eter told him 
athe had no money to give him, but 
ld give him something else. He 
the beggar by the hand and bade 
im walk, “in the name of Jesus of 
lareth.”” He at once stood up and 
megan to walk and leap, praising God. 
Memendous excitement followed, and 
talks to the crowd. He tells 
Mm that it is Jesus of Nazareth who 
@é done this, and then goes on to fix 
Rtheir minds the fact that Jesus, 
’m they had crucified, had risen 
nthe dead and ascended into 
peaven; that He was the Savior of all 
mi who would repent; and that if 
my Were saved it would be by faith 
Bis name. (Lesson 2.) 
A great impulse was given to the 
Tevival which followed Pente- 
by the courage manifested by Pe- 
rand John when they were arrested 
Mi brought before the Sanhedrin, and 
W the prayer meeting that followed. 
*Merty was regarded as of no value 
pt to continue this work. Among 
§ who sold their property to con- 
ile the good work were two pro- 
i Christians, Ananias and Sapphi- 
wife. They sold some land and 
we pretending to devote all of it to 
Service of God, agreed between 
elves to keep back part. No 
t they were commended for their 
rosity. When they brought the 
sty to the apostles, Peter at once 
’ed Ananias with the falsehood: 
‘ him that he had not lied to 
but to God. Both died for their 
“ion, because they attempted to 
ve God and at the same time en- 
_* Teputation for spiritual sane 
é lie was deliberately planned 
ty them. It was told when the 
“ides \were deeply conscious of 
“sence of God, and Ananias and 


Utter.” 


his wife were fully conscious of this 
presence, and were attempting to lie 
te Him. It was therefore perjury of 
the most atrocious character. The re- 
sult was that fear fell upon all the 
church, there was a great increase of 
confidence in the minds of all who 
heard it, and vast increase in church 
membership. (Lesson 3.) 

The church at Jerusalem grew and 
prospered. Community of property 
continued for some time after the ne- 
cessity for it had ceased, and distribu- 
tion was made by the apostles. There 
arose dissatisfaction among the Gre- 
cian Jews living in Jerusalem, against 
whom the native Jews had a strong 
prejudice. To clear themselves and to 
save time for spiritual work, at the re- 
quest of the apostles seven men: were 
appointed and ordained, to look after 
this business of distribution. They 
were to be men of high character, com- 
mon sense, and full of the Spirit. 
Among these were Stephen and Philip. 
As Stephen ministers to the Grecian 
Jews who had become Christians, he 
discusses with them important relig- 
ious questions. He was misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. The discussion 
became so general that he was finally 
brought before the Sanhedrin on the 
charge of blasphemy against Moses, 
against God, against the temple, 
against the law. He answers these 
charges in order, and in turn charges 
that they and not he are blasphemers, 
always resisting the Holy Spirit. They 
cast him out of the city and stone him, 
Saul holding his garments. Stephen 
meets death with calmness. (Les- 
son 4.) 

For the temperance lesson we go 
back to the time of the captivity in 
Babylon. Danie) is used as an exam- 
ple of self-control. Four young men 
had been selected from the nobility of 
Judah, to be fitted for service in the 
government, This brought up the 
question of eating meats offered to 


idols. Daniel, the leader of the four 
young Israelites, made the request that 
they might be excused from eating the 
meat and drinking the wine provided 
for the students, and be allowed a diet 
of vegetables for ten days. Their 
physical condition was equaled by 
none, and they were allowed to con- 
tinue this diet. In the three years of 
study which followed, the Hebrews 
took first honors easily and were ap- 
pointed to prominent positions, Daniel 
becoming adviser to the king. The 
lesson drawn from the passage is the 
duty of standing inflexibly by consci- 
entious convictions. (Lesson 5.) 


The dispersion of the ten tribes thru 
Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt, and the 
contro] of Palestine by Greek kings 
and later by the Romans, and the con- 
sequent business relations, had car- 
ried the knowledge of the true God 
from Jerusalem to all known nations. 
A high official in far-off Ethiopia trav- 
eled in state to Jerusalem for the ex- 
press purpose of worshiping and to 
study the religion. In returning, as he 
was sitting in the chariot reading in 
Greek a portion of Isaiah (chapter 55) 
and pondering over the possible mean- 
ing, a stranger of Jewish features 
came to meet him. Struck by his 
bearing he asks Philip to explain to 
him the meaning of the passage. Then 
Philip “preached unto him Jesus,” and 
later baptized him, the first baptismal 


service by which a stranger was taken 


into the Christian church. (Lesson 6.) 
Saul of Tarsus was a Pharisee, but a 
Roman citizen, starting out in life with 
the belief that he could win eternal fe- 
licity by a blameless outward life. He 
was a man of burning religious zeal, 
and held the clothes of those who 
stoned Stephen. He was commis- 
sioned to arrest and commit to prison 
any Christians whom he could find. 
On his way to Damascus on this mis- 
sion, above the brightness of the noon- 
day sun there suddenly shone about 
Him a light from heaven, and a voice 
said to him: “Why persecutest thou 
me?’ He was blind for three days, 
during which he neither ate nor drank. 
Then a believer at Damascus named 
Ananias was sent to him, and he re- 
ceived his sight and was baptized. 
Paul always afterwards taught that 
the person who appeared to him at this 
time and thru whom he was convert- 
ed was Jesus Himself. (Lesson 7.) 
Saul probably remained at Damas- 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Little Joe Otter’s Slippery Slide 


Jerry Muskrat swam across to the Big 


Little Joe Otter and Billy Mink had 
been playing together around the Smil- 
ing Pool all one beautiful, sunshiny 
morning. They had been fishing and 
had taken home a very fine dinner of 
Trout for old Grandfather Mink and for 
blind old Granny Otter. They had 
played tag with the Merry Little Breezes 
of Old Mother West Wind, and they 
had been in all kinds of mischief, too, 
and now they just didn’t know what 
to do. 

They were sitting side by side on the 
Big Rock, trying to push each other 
off into the Smiling Pool. Round, smil- 
ing, red Mr. Sun made the Green Mea- 
dows very warm, indeed, and Reddy Fox, 
sitting over in the tall grass, heard 
them splashing and shouting and having 
guch a very good time that he wished 
he liked the nice, cool water and could 
ewim, too, 

‘I’ve thought of something!” cried Lit- 
tle Joe Otter, all of a sudden. 

“What is it?” asked Billy Mink. 

Little Joe Otter just looked wise and 
said nothing. 

‘Is it something to eat?’ asked Billy 
‘Mink. 

“No, of course not,” said Little Joe 

“Oh, I don’t believe that you have 
thonght of anything at all,” said Billy 
Mink. 

‘J have, too!’ said Little Joe Otter. 
‘It’s something to do.” 

‘What is it? Tell me,” demanded Billy 
Mink. 

Just then Little Joe Otter spied Jerry 
Muskrat. “Hi, Jerry Muskrat! Come 
over here!’’ he called. 


Rock where Billy Mink and Little Joe 
Otter were sitting and climbed up beside 
them. 

“What are you fellows doing?’ asked 
Jerry Muskrat. 

“Just sitting here now,” said Billy 
Mink. ‘We've been having a lot of fun, 
and now Little Joe Otter has thought of 
something else to do, but I don’t know 
what it ig.’’ 

“Let’s make a slide,” 
Otter. 

“A glide?” said Billy Mink and Jerry 
Muskrat. 

“Yes, a slippery slide,” said Little Joa 
Otter. ‘Tt’ll be lots of fun.” 

“Well, you'll have to show us how,” 
said Billy Mink. ‘I’m sure I don’t know 
what you're talking about.” 

So Little Joe Otter found a nice, smooth 
place on the bank, and he told Billy Mink 
and Jerry Muskrat to bring mud, and 
then they helped him pat it down nice and 
smooth until they had the loveliest slip- 
pery slide in the world. 

Then Little Joe Otter climbed up the 
bank to the top of the slippery slide and 
lay down flat on his stomach. Billy 
Mink gave him a push and away he 
went down, down the slippery slide and 
splash! into the Smiling Pool. Then Jer- 
ry Muskrat tried it, and after him Billy 
Mink. Then all did it over again. Some- 
times they went down the slippery slide 
on their backs, and sometimes flat on 
their stomachs, and sometimes head first, 
and sometimes feet first. Oh, such fun 
as they did have! Even old Grandfather 
Frog came over and tried the slippery 
slide. (Concluded next week) 


cried Little Joe 


cus only a few days. He then goes 
into the desert of Arabia. He already — 
knew the Scriptures,-and came out — 
from the desert fully equipped to carry 


. the message of the risen Christ. He 


then went back to Damascus and pro- 
claimed Jesus. Naturally, those who 
heard him were amazed. They remem- 
bered his past and feared it was a 
trick to entrap Christians. He was 
able to prove his sincerity, and 
preached there for some time, until 
the Jews plotted to kill him. He had 
the same experience at Jerusalem, and 
it took the testimony of Barnabas to 
convince the Christians there of the. 
sincerity of his conversion. Here also 
the Jews sought to kill him and he 
escaped and set forth for Tarsus, the 
city of his birth. (Lesson 8.) 

Following the conversion of Saul 
there was a period of rest from perse- 
cution for some three years. Peter ig 
the moving spirit among the Jewish 
Christians, not yet fully realizing that 
the gospel is for the world and not for 
the Jews alone. He makes a tour of 
the cities that have a synagogue, and 
comes to Lydda. Here he finds a man 
who has been palsied for eight years, 
and heals him in the name of Christ. 
On account of this miracle many 
“turned to the Lord.” At Joppa, 
among the Christians is a woman 
named Tabitha, “full of good deeds.” 
She took sick and died; and the Chris- 
tians sent to Lydda for Peter. Putting 
every one out of the room, he kneeled 
down and prayed, and said in all confi- 
dence, “Tabitha, arise.” He takes her 
by the hand and raises her up. The 
news of this miracle also brought 
many to the new faith, and Peter made 
Joppa for a long time the headquarters 
for his missionary operations. (Les- 
son 9.) 

The report of the baptism of Gen- 
tiles would naturally create a profound 
sensation in Jerusalem. This brought 
up for the first time the question 
whether a man to become a Christian 
must first become a Jew, or whether 
the church was to embrace all nations, 
When Peter returned from his work in 
Lydda, Joppa and Caesarea, some be 
gan to doubt the wisdom of his course, 
Peter goes into details and tells them 
of his vision three times repeated 
while in Joppa, praying; tells of the 
unclean things which in this vision he 
was commanded to eat. He tells of 
the coming of the three Gentiles who ~ 
came to take him to the home of Cor- 
nelius in Caesarea; that the Spirit bade 
him go with them. When Peter en- 
tered into the house Cornelius told 
him of a similar vision, that he was to 
send for Peter, who would speak unto, 
him words whereby he and his house- 
hold would be saved. While Peter 
was preaching the gospel to these 
Gentiles, there was an outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. It is to the credit of 
these Christian Jews that they were 
apparently satisfied with his explana- 
tion, tho the controversy broke out 
again at various times. (Lesson 10.) 

When the great revival at Jerusalem 
was broken up by the persecution 
which followed the stoning of Stephen, 
those who returned to their homes 
could not help telling the glad tidings 
of the risen Savior. Among them were 
many from Antioch. The churclf at 
Jerusalem would heat .hat these men 
had preached the word to the Gentiles 
and the Gentiles had believed. ‘They 
sent Barnabas down to investigate-— 
a “good man and full of the Holy 
Spirit.” He exhorted the believers 
that they would “cleave unto the 
Lord.” As a result the work continued 
and spread. Barnabas then goes to 
Tarsus and talked the matter over 
fully with him, and they both returned 
to Antioch to work with the mixed 
multitude there. Here they are first 
called Christians. Ouring the year of 
teaching word came that there was te 
be a famine. The Christian church has 
ever been noted for its beneficence, 
and the Christians at Antioch sent re- 
lief to Judea by Barnabas and Saul. 
(Lesson 11.) 

For some years the church at Jer 
salem had enjoyed rest and great prow 
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perity. Then came political changes 
which were to bring trouble to the in- 
fant church. Herod Agrippa, after 
vexing and imprisoning some of the 
Christians, proceeded to arrest and im- 
prison Peter also. This arrest was 
made during the passover, when he 
could not be tried. The whole church 
was united in different portions of the 
city, praying for the deliverance of Pe- 
ter. There is no possibility of explain- 
ing the incidents in any other way 
than that of the miraculous. The light 
of the Divine presence in the prison, 
the falling off of the chains, the pas- 
sage of both Peter and the angel thru 
the barred doors past the various 
guards, denote clearly the exercise of 
Power not of this wor'd. Peter then 
goes to the outer door of the house or 
Mary (the mother of Mark), knowing 
he would there meet disciples assem- 
bled in prayer. The word of God 
grew and multiplied as a result of this 
deliverance of Peter, showing the 
power of prayer. (Lesson 12.) 





Our Child’s Mental Traits 


OMETIMES it pays for mother to 

delve a bit into psychology when 
studying how best to train her chil- 
dren. This really isn’t as formidable 
as it sounds. 

We are told on the best authority 
that the three prominent mental traits 
of little children are a free play of 
fancy, strong play of impulse and a 
dramatic impulse. In other words, a 
little child’s mind is largely imagina- 
tive, impulsive and possessing an in- 
clination to be dramatic. 

Doesn’t this explain many of the 
problems with which we have been 
struggling? There can be little doubt 
that many a child has been trained 
into untruthfulness by having his per- 
fectly natural “imaginings” branded 
as “lies.” “When John began telling 
me perfectly outrageous stories,” said 
John’s mother, “I began considering 
the sort of stories we were reading 
and telling him. Instead of stories 
that fed his imagination, I gradually 
changed to little fact stories about the 
things right at home. Guessing sto 
ries proved a delight. ‘Tell me what 
animal this is,’ I would say, and then 
describe our cat or dog or other famil- 
iar animal, taking care to have every 
detail correct. John loved to guess 
the answers to these stories. 

“We began doing a lot of counting. 
There is something about exact num- 
bers that gives a healthy training in 
truthfulness. Instead of making the 
beds, we made three beds. Instead of 
placing the plates on the table, we 
placed four plates on the table. John 
liked to exhibit his ability to count, 
so there was no incentive for exagger- 
ating the number. Untruthfulness was 
never mentioned, but John gradually 
outgrew his tendency to exaggerate.” 

Isn’t it easier to understand why 
our child disobeys when we consider 
his impulsiveness? A small child is 
seized with a sudden impulse to do a 
thing and he straightway does it. 
Scolding or punishment will not affect 
his impulsiveness because he acts 
without considering results. Good 
habits and reasonable supervision will 
largely counterbalance a too free ex- 
ercise of impulsiveness. It is this im- 
pulsiveness that causes the loitering 
habit of many little children. Punish- 
ment for loitering does not prove very 
profitable. But a little time expended 
in forming habits of promptness will 
often overcome the difficulty. 

Every child seems to possess a high- 
ly developed dramatic impulse. He 
likes to “act out” his favorite stories 
and his Sunday school lessons. He 
loves to impersonate other children 
and his favorite grown-ups. His fa- 
vorite games and stories invariably in- 
clude a bear that does a great deal of 
growling or a horse that prances about 
on the rug. This is the age when the 
child enjoys being the center of attrac- 
tion. A judicious “leaving alone” will 
often eradicate more naughtiness and 
bad habits than many punishments. 

Consider these mental traits of the 





young child. It certainly simplifies 
many problems of training and dis- 
cipline.—Alice Margaret Ashton. 


“Human Touch” Needed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to congratulate you particu- 
larly on the two editorials appearing 
in the last issue of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
namely, “Extension Versus Experi- 
ment,” and “Needed—An Endowed Ag- 
ricultural College.” I am compelled to 
say that for some time I have been 
unable to understand the policy of the 
administration of the college at Ames 
to place so little emphasis on experi- 
mental work as compared to other de- 
partments. When Dr. Baily was at 
Ames last fall he said that there was 
danger in too highly developed organ- 
ization, and this statement surely hits 
the extension division pretty hard. 








Such a division can only hope at beg 
to interpret to the farmer the fa 
that are determined by an experimey 
station. I have often thought tha 
a live force of county agents shoulg) 
be sufficient for extension purposes! 
These agents to be instructed from’ 
time to time as a group, by the exper}. | 
mentalist or his collaborator, for it ig” 
they, and they alone, who can intep. 
pret their data. This scheme woyig” 
make a substation in each county ang 
could be partially supported by state. 
and federal funds but at a vast saving” 
of time and money. This methog™ 
would carry with the work more of tha» 
“human touch” and should render g” 
vastly greater service to the farmer, 
E. M. McGRBEW, 
Mills County, Iowa. be 





“You say this is your seat, 
you prove it?” 

“Look at your coat. 
when I got up.” 
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Dress with Godets—An attractive and 
becoming frock, in a new and simple de- 
sign. Figure No. 1 shows the two major 
pieces after cutting from pattern No. 2404. 
Figure No. 2 shows the side seams sewed 
together, the shoulder searns joined, and 
the godets, which are just two pieces of 
the material cut slightly circular, inserted 
at sides. Figure No. 3 shows the sleeves 
set into armholes, and a stunning dress, 
with the new French tie of ribbon, ready 
to wear. 

Plain or printed georgette would be 
adorable for this style. Satin, crepe de 
chine or flowered voile would also be 
smart. Pattern comes in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. In 
the 36-inch size, 4 yards of 36-inch mate- 
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rial are required. Our patterns are 
by the leading fashion designers of 
York City and are guaranteed to f 
fectly. 


These patterns are guaranteed oe 
perfectly and allow all seams. , 
each, prepaid. Order by number and 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
sign your name and address. A. 
fashion quarterly, containing all & 
late good styles, dressmaking 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. ‘s 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders 
Pattern Department, Wallaces 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one 
for the delivery of the patterns or 
quarterly. . 








THE POULTRY 


Pou! sere are invited to contribute their experience to this Spee. Questions relating to 
hey vat poultry will be cheerfully anewered 
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| Jowa Laying Station 

: One of the problems confronting all 
“poultry raisers desirous of increasing 
the egg production of their birds is 
‘the supply of males. There is perhaps 
go surer way of increasing the egg- 
Jaying ability of the average farm 
flock than by the use of pedigreed 
Feockerels out of high-producing pedi- 
greed females. 

As it is out of the question for the 


‘average farm flock owner to do the 
‘trap-nesting and breeding work re- 
quired, the question among those de- 
girous of increasing the productivity 
‘of their flocks has been, “Where can 
‘get the kind of pedigreed roosters 
that J want?” 

With the purpose of supplying this 

need, a laying station having an initial 
capacity of 1,100 layers, is to be lo- 
tated at Des Moines, Iowa, Any poul- 
try breeder will be permitted to enter 
fapen of ten pullets in this enterprise, 
provided they are of the same variety, 
as only standard bred fowls are eli- 
gible to entry. Any of the standard 
‘preeds will be accepted. 
Bight of the ten birds entered by 
gach breeder will constitute a pen, 
‘the other two being used as alternates 
and to take the place of any of the 
pen birds in case of accident or death. 
Records will be kept of all ten birds 
and they all will be eligible to the in- 
dividual prizes irrespective as to 
whether they belong to the “pen” or 
are alternates. 

All the pullets will be trap-nested 

a year beginning November 1, 1926, 
and all entries must be at the station 
ot later than October 20. At the end 

the year, that is, October 31, 1926, 

mm of the pullets will be selected for 

breeding pen, on the basis of their 
trap-nest record, vigor, vitality and 
breed characteristics. These pens will 
be mated to a vigorous male having 
@&xceptionally good breed characteris- 

ics and out of a high producing fe- 
male. These breeding pens will be 

Wap-nested and a complete record and 

rtificate will be furnished with each 

thick, giving the record of both the 
am and sire. The chicks will be 
itched at the laying station, a small 
lee being charged for this service. 


Work of this sort eventually should 
be handled, not by private individuals, 
but by the state college or the breed 
associations. We hope that this lay- 
ing station work will soon be taken 
over by one of these agencies. 





Getting More Money for 
Summer Eggs 


Without a little effort the quality 
of summer eggs is likely to be so low 
that prices will decline rapidly. , The 
poor quality of the egg laid in hot 
weather is largely to blame for the 
low summer price of eggs. Several 
precautions are necessary to keep up 
the quality of the summer egg. The 
following are important: 

1. Segregate all males, even the 
spring cockerels. An infertile egg 
keeps. better. 

2. Gather eggs twice daily, if pos- 
sible, during hot days, and store in a 
cool, well-ventilated place, free from 
strong odors. 

3. During hot weather, market eggs 
twice a week. 

4. Keep broody hens off the nests. 

5. Sell no eggs. from stolen nests. 
Use them, as well as small, dirty and 
cracked eggs, at home. 

6. Supply at least one nest with 
clean straw for every six hens. 

Where these precautions are ad- 
hered to, a reliable dealer should pay 
a premium for the better quality of 
eggs produced.—Extension Service of 
Purdue University. 





The Management of Early 
Hatched Pullets 


Pullets hatched in February or 
March, especially Leghorns, must be 
handled judiciously to keep them from 
laying too early, This can be done by 
reducing the amount of animal protein 
fed them. The addition of corn meal 
to the mash will also check the growth 
somewhat, Still another means of 
holding back the pullets is by heavy 
grain feeding or even allowing them 
free access to the grain in a self-feed- 
er. This reduction of animal protein 
and heavy grain feeding should check 
sexual maturity and at the same time 
promote body development and assure 


14 Grown Pullets Need a 
Special Growing Mash 


IF your half-grown pullets are to start laying at the earliest 

possible age—if they are to be big layers this fall and winter 
when prices are high — you must not stunt their egg-producing 
organs now by improper feeding. 


If their egg-producing organs are to be strong and vigorous, 
they must be fed a ration rich in those nutrients that build 
sturdy frames, firm flesh, sinewy muscles—and health. 


Such a feed is Globe Growing Mash. 


No Globe Poultry Feed is ever offered unless it 
has been proven thata poultry raiser can make 
more money using il than doing without it. 


Globe Growing Mash is another Globe Feed money-maker 
for the poultry raiser. Becauseit is scientifically compounded 
to meet the specific nutrition needs of immature pullets, it 
enables the poultry raiser to secure enormously better results 
than is possible by haphazard feeding or the use of feed suit- 
able for chicks or adult fowls. 


Now is the time to answer the question, “‘Do you want to 
make the most money out of your pullets?” If you do—as of 
course you do—there’s only one thing you can do. 


Order a bag of Globe Growing Mash from 
your Globe Merchant today. Follow the ex- 
ample of thousands. Insure your pullets against 
improper development. Today is the best time 
to start feeding them Globe Growing Mash. 


The ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


CHICAGO .- 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Silver Wyandettes . 
Light Brahmas 
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IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, 


=x M, lowa City, lowa 





Those breeders having an entry in 
me contest will have first right to 
the chicks hatched from the variety 
ey had entered. 

At the close of the contest those 
illets that are not selected for a sec- 


plenty of reserve fat. It is well, how- 
ever, to add minerals for those sup- 
plied by the tankage. At least 5 per 
cent of fine oyster shell and 5 per cent 
of ground raw bone with one-half per 
cent of salt, can be added. 


Cheap Chix! Look Here! 


r Delivery From Our Jane 23-80 Hatch 
We ship Cc. rt) D. “Bend no money, card brings them. Per 100 postpaid: White and Brown Leg- 
s. 
Minorcas, ¢11. 


horns, Anconas, Heavy Mixed, $10. R. 1. Reds, Barred and White Rocks, Black 
Assorted, 69. For July and August 1 cent per chick less. Order now and get prompt service, 
CAPPER HATCHERY, 


Box 200, n, lowa 








id year project or a breeding pen 
l be returned to the entering owner. 
Houses accommodating 100 birds 
I be used in the contest, and it is 
me intention as far as possible to 
p the pullets of different breeds in 
ifferent houses. That is, ten entries 
Barred Rocks will fill one house, 
0 of S. C. Rhode Island Reds an 
her, etc. 
This is not to be conducted as an 
Rberimental station, as all the birds 
§to be housed and fed alike, the 
Mose being to get adaquate records 
the birds for breeding purposes. 
ney will all be given the same care 
# Consideration, The laying houses 
§ 18x24 feet, giving over four square 
wi to each bird, and are each pro- 
i i with their own individual out- 
‘Tun. Each puillet will be given 
limber and a sealed leg band, there- 
Droviding permanent identification. 
nentry fee of $30 is made for each 
M of ten pullets to cover labor, feed 
€r expenses. Anyone interest- 
this. project should write L. B. 
“ler, 5600 Hickman Avenue, Des 
; lowa, for the complete list of 
» and entry blank. 
Project is privately financed 
haged at the present time. 





Plenty of 
roosting space with ample ventilation 
will do much to prevent colds among 
the pullets.—Extension Service of Pur- 
due University. 





A Handy Poultry Crate 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We are using a device about our 
poultry work that is very convenient. 
We got a dry goods box measuring 
about 12x18x24 inches, removed the 
top, nailed slats over half the top and 
hinged a screen-covered lid over the 
other half. Hand holes were made in 
each side about six inches down from 
the top. We have a screw hook and 
eye for fastening—a hasp would be 
more satisfactory. We have used this 
as a crate in which to market a few 
hens or springs, to transport young 
stock to the show-room, stood it on end 
and used it for a training coop for 
young stock, and once it made a tem- 
porary home for an orphan pig. 

In moving chicks to new quarters 
and in gathering them up during 
storms, it is a great help, since the 
first captured can not jump out while 
catching the others. 

L. LEONARD, 

Story County, Iowa, 








TOUALITY CHIX 


High class Baby Chix of eight 
popular varieties. We obtain 
our hatching eggs from specially 
selected flocks. 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed, Ask for prices. 








KNOXVILLE HATCHERIES, Box 105, Knoxville, lowa 
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Live elivery, ostpa ure bre 
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Order from this ad. Bank Ref. Member I. BCA 
Free catalog. 
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Poultry Farmers--Look Here! 


este demand this past season made it necessary 

to import scores of car loads of eggs and poultry 
to Florida. Florida bas never produced sufficient 
in thie line to meet ite demands. 

We bave lands admirably adapted for poultry 
raising. Write us. 


INTER-CITY REALTY CO., 
P. O. Box 2697 Tampa, 

















The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


FRIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
es of the sword. But modern business 
orms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 


Advertisements are pledges made es- 
pecially for you... pl that ad 
vertised ¢ you buy are exactly as 
claimed. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 


Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advertised. 


An advertiser's pledge can be redeemed only 
by your entire satisfaction 
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By HUGH PENDEXTER 


A Tale of 
California in 
the Gold Rush 
Days 

















HE girl danced the way into the pines, 
vanishing and reappearing between 
the giant boles, the red of her shoes and 
stockings contrasted vividly with the floor 
of brown needles. and her elusive leader- 
ship reminded Gilbert of wood-nymphs 
and other fairy people. 
She started up the slope, and the moun- 
tain man called to her: 


“No time for sight-seeing. 
making up there for?” 

The girl veered to the 
back toward her cabin. 
rectly back of the cabin, and this time 
Gilbert found no gnome-like figure bar- 
ring his close approach to the group of 
big pines. 

Old Misery was impatient for Miguel 
and the young people to be traveling away 
from the hollow. 

She interrupted his brusk reminders by 
erying: 
‘Is not that the work of a greedy one? 
El Carpentero? But where is Senor Rob- 
ber Squirrel?” . 

And she pointed to several of the big 
pines, whose smooth sections of bark up 
to a height of five feet appeared to be 
studded with pegs. 

“Woodpeckers that'll store nuts so close 
to the ground must be heyoka,"’ grumbled 
Old Misery. ‘‘Come, come, you streak of 
scarlet! If it’s a bird medicine, show 
how it works. I knew a Cheyenne man 
who had a master strong swallow medi- 
cine. Is this a woodpecker medicine?” 

The girl reached down and drew the 
slender knife from her garter and ad- 
vanced to a tree, removed the cup of an 
acorn, and smiled triumphantly over her 
shoulder at the men. 

“Plumb heyoka!"” 
ery. “There ain't no nut! 
got to put in a nut!” 

“This is the nut, Senor Comandante,” 
@he replied. 

And scooping the point of her blade 
ftnto the bark, she removed a small nug- 
get of gold. 

Very. proudiy she _ explained: “My 
wicked old grandfather is a ver’ wise 
eaballero. When his eyes were good, he 
had seen EP Carpentero store nuts in 
trees. The gold he brought to this hollow 
is in these trees. He tells me to dig 
them out to take to Mexico.” 

“Well, dog my cats!" spluttered Old 
Misery in disgust. “And I was never 
wakan enough to notice the carpenter and 
the squirrels never done any fighting in 
here! [ s’posed it was a medicine place, 
and kept clear. And yet, at a distance 
I've noticed the trees was pitted with 
what looked to be heads of acorns. Never 
s’pected why Miguel borrered my auger. 
Wouldn't Tom Tobin laugh if he knew I 
was such a thick-head! If they grow 
any thicker heads in Vermont, younker, 
I'm sorry for ’erm. Take my knife and git 
to work. We oughter be beating a raw- 
hide drum and singing our travel-song 
like a Kiowy.” 

Gilbert was nervous over the delay and 
momentarily expected a harsh voice to 
call out for him to put up his hands. He 
grabbe@ the long knife and fell to work 
aiding the girl. And, whereas he was 
awkward and her fingers were nimble, 
he was surprised to find he was remov- 
ing two nuggets to her one. As he exca- 
vated the treasure he was remembering 
the gold was loot and doubtless blood- 
stained. 

He knew Old Miguel had lived outside 
the law and had forayed stirrup to stir- 
rup with wicked men. Any nugget he 
dropped into the buckskin bag at the 
girl’s girdle might stand for a murder; 
and he found himself loath to touch them 
and glancing at his fingers to see if they 
left a stain. She worked as daintily as 
if handling wedding china. 

He found himself casting her’ side- 
glances and marveling how one guilty of 
treachery and now standing in imminent 
Peril of breaking her own slim neck could 
be so blithe and merry. She spilled some 
of the nuggets and laughed shrilly as she 
dropped on her “knees and lost minutes 
hunting for them. 

Old Misery. reclining on the brown 
needles and smoking his pipe, watched 
her with puzzled eves. Her merriment in 
the presence of the man she had betrayed 
was beyond his comprehension. Then he 
grew annoyed and a bit worried at the 
time required in recovering the nuggets. 


What you 


left and bore 
She halted di- 


exclaimed Old Mis- 
Fool bird for- 


B ROSE and roughly announced: ‘‘No 

more of this. Maria. We ain’t at the 
rendezvous in Pierre's Hole, cel’brating 
the close of the beaver season. T’other 
night I dreamed of bloody footprints—— 
Yet that couldn't ’a’ been it They 
was leading away from the holler and 
down the ridge. Come, come! Git to 
work packing the mule, Maria. If there’s 
any gold you've overlooked, your grand- 
father can'set the price and I'll make it 
up with henest nuggets,’’ And he started 
for the opening. 


could 





“Jus’ one leetle minute, Senor Comand- 
ante,” she pleaded. ‘Jus’ one more!” 

And she rose on tiptoe and tried to 
reach a cache. Nervous to be with the 
mountain man and on his way up the 
ridge, Gilbert attempted to secure the 
nugget for her, but she persisted, and 
told him: 

‘Hold me up a bit, Senor Gilbert. 
am not ver’ heavy.” 

He easily lifted her and held her while 
she removed the topmost nugget. 


As she lightly dropped back to 
needles, she explained: 

“The first my grandfather hid. He 
jumped up like a monkey and caught the 
stub of the branch and made the hole 
with one hand. Hees eyes were better 
then.” 

“Yes, yes.” he impatiently muttered. 
“But let’s be going.”’ 

“IT wanted Senor Comandante to go 
away so I could say: ‘Forgeeve. I am ver’ 
sorry! I am a ver’ bad girl. It is in my 
blood to hate where T love.’ ”’ 

‘It’s all right,” he mumbled. ‘TI didn’t 
tell. He guessed it all after you ran 
away from the cabin. You're all right, 
Maria; but for heaven's sake let’s get out 
of this trap!” 

“Come along! Come 
called the mountain man. 
be piling in here and bagging 
like a brace of quails?” 

“It was not for the gold, but ask 
to forgeeve,” she whispered, as 
made to obey the summons; and 
hurled the last nugget among the trees 
and walked with bowed head before him. 

Old Misery was making a selection from 
the supplies brought from Grass Valley. 
Without waiting to be told, the girl 
brought up the mule and deftly arranged 
the small pack, to which the mountain 
man added a generous supply of blankets. 
When all was ready, he ordered: 

“Go inside, Maria, and get your grand- 
pap.” 

She was gone several minutes and Mis- 
ery was softly cursing when she re- 
appeared alone and announced: 

“Senor Comandante, he is not in there.” 

“Where is he!” the mountain man ex- 
ploded. ‘Take you all this time to see 
that cabin was empty? But where is he? 
In all the time he’s lived here, he's stuck 
like beaver-tail glue to that cabin. Gone? 
Call him! You can call him, can’t you?” 

She raised her voice in a shrill ululating 
cry, but tho they waited and she repeat- 
ed the signal several times, old Miguel 
failed to show himself. The mountain 
man was worried and angry. 

“Pretty work!" he growled. “How- 
somever, he ain’t wanted by any com- 
mittee—yet. We must make a start. I 
reckon he'll come back here. I'll come 
down and fetch him. But of all the 
cussed notions for a blind man to take! 
He's heyoka.” 

“Maybe he started up the hollow,” sug- 
gested the girl. “His eyes are ver’ poor, 
but his feet can follow a trail. In the 
cabin he asked where we would go and 
I said up this valley. We will find him 
somewhere ahead. Is it not?” 


the 


along!"’ harshly 
“Want them to 
you two 


you 
they 
she 


UMING and fretting at the unaccount- 

able disappearance of the Mexican, 
the mountain man aroused Bill Williams 
from his lair under the ledge and took the 
lead. But they saw no signs of old Mig- 
uel. Now feeling safe against a surprise 
visit, Misery halted and said: 

“See here, younkers. That old fool's 
plumb lost. If he come this far, he tried 
to leave the valley and he couldn't find 
any path. Feet couldn’t tell him any- 
thing. Maria, you know the way to the 
basin. Take Double-Time up there. Ul 
come along soon, Bill Williams will go 
along with you—Bill, if they need any 
help you lend 'em a paw.” 

“Beel Williams will make a 
enna," laughingly replied 

And the two men wondered that 
accept the disappearance of 
grandfather so lightly. 

“Go ahead!” shortly commanded 
Misery. 

But as the girl led the mule forward, 
the mountain man caught Gilbert's sleeve 
and hoarsely whispered: 

“You must think for both. She's only 
a little child in the form of a woman.” 

“God forbid I should ever forget. I'm 
not as bad as that.” . 

“You're all right; but sometimes a man 
gits heyoka if he looks too long at a new 
moon, or into a squaw’'s eyes. But you're 
all right. Make no smokes—hark!” 

The girl already had heard it, and had 
abandoned the mule to efface herself be- 
hind a tree. Old Misery motioned for 
Gilbert to seek a similar hiding place. 
Then he ran ahead and stood by the mule. 
A loud voice, sounding below them and on 
their left, became more audible. The 
mountain man’s figure lost. its rigidity, 
and in deep relief he cried: 

“Just the fellers I've been hankering to 


good du- 
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see!! Just listen to him lacing it 
Sailor Ben!” 

Now the speech of Weymouth Mass was 
growing intelligible, and for one so self- 
contained his remarks to the sailor evi- 
denced anger. 

“You worthless hunk!” boomed the deep 
voice. “I'll bleed you white but what [ 
get the rum out of_your veins. Just as 
we were about to strike it you have to 
pretend your luck is calling you back to 
Grass Hollow. You'll get no rum 
and you'll get no chance to sneak away 
down to the towns I'll break both your 
bandy legs befere I'll let them take you 
into temptation!’’ 

“Avast! Heave 
husky voice of the 
blown to ribbons.” 

“ll ‘avast’ you, you deep-water scum! 
For two seasons you've led me a dog's 
life. For two seasons you've worked hard 
to spoil your luck when if you'd given it 
free rein we both would be richer than 
old Philadelphius, who got eighty-six mil- 
lion dollars together. No need of me re- 
minding he didn’t trust to no drunken old 
dog like you, Sailor Ben.” 

“Belay! Heave to!” growled the sailor. 

They crashed from the growth, the sail- 
or rolling ahead and Weymouth Mass 
striding behind him, his heavy voice pour- 
ing forth a flood of carefully enunciated 
objurgations. He displayed no surprise 
on beholding Old Misery, but at once an- 
nounced: 

“This drink-loving reptile has tried my 
patience for the last time, Misery. I'm 
going to ham-string him.” 

“Belay.” groaned the sailor, dropping 
on the ground and rubbing his tired legs. 


there, 


grumbled the 
“Sky—foe'sle 


short!"’ 
sailor, 


\ EYMOUTH fanned himself with his 
‘ hat and bitterly explained: “De- 
serted me in my hour of need, Misery. 
Deserted me just as his luck was begin- 
ning to work! We'd struck color in an 
old water course and he was pointing up 
the ridge and breathing hard ” 

“Breeze fell. Guck all right,’’ broke in 
the sailor wearily. ‘‘Come in to freshen 
ballast.” 


(Incorporated) 





Chicago, IIl, 





make him 
upbraided Wey 
him believe 


trying to 
what you told me.” 
Mass. “Trying to make 
luck was calling you back 
low, you—you derelict!” 

“Aye, aye, sir. Sut 

names, Cap'n.” 
Misery! He 
a minute,” gravely 
his eyes serious 
ful as he gazed at the suilen sailor, 
name you give Jen 
Weymouth, that feller’s wakan witsn 
I've been hankering most keen yoo 
would come; and here you be 
Step out here.” 

And Weymouth Mass and Bent 
startled by the sudden 
and Gilbert. 
Misery hastily explained: 

Ben has proved his luck 
mighty strong medicine 
here when I needed you most. It's 
to take you to some rich diggings 
ways intended you should have ‘em 
the time come And, 
when you're trailing luck 

hamper it. It's just like a mahop@ 
netaree. May wander and act 

queer. 

“This is what you must do: Go 
the girl and the younker to a rocky 
basin she'll take you to. 
nuggets. Old river bed. May lead 
up the ridge to the mother-lode. ru! 
back and hunt for old Miguel. Heam™ 
dered off somewhere. When I fetell 
to the basin you'll have to quit @ 
and go on a trip for me. Then 
come back and clean up. And aft 
git tired of placer mining you Cal ™ 
that ledge where Bill Williams sleee 
rotten with gold. All I ask is that® 
gits a third. There’s enough fot 

“Merciful heavens!” gasped 
Mass. ‘Mr. Ben, I humbly apoios 

But Ben was asleep. 

Arousing the sailor, Old Misery 
to go with the girl and Gilbert. 
little procession, including Bill 7 
moved on, the mountain man 
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“Weym uth Mass and hurriedly explained 
oe Metuation, and won his promise to 
eake the girl to Mexico, or close enough 
“4 the line to insure her against capture. 

“The river gold up in the basin and the 
jeage in the holler will pay you for your 
pother.” he concluded. ‘And one-third 


for Peters.” 









wwhy, Misery, old friend! You cGon’t 
“pave to pay me. I'll take the girl to 
Mexico, or South America, safe and 


As for the gold, let Ben and me 
We'll work 







“sound. 
pave a fifth. 


Eeyer to you—— , 
Not if you’re my friend,” broke in 


‘Ola Misery. “T’'ve told you I’m going to 
‘take the younker over the ridge. He and 
me may wander ‘round a bit. Feeling 
gorter cur’ous to see if the forks of the 
“Missouri look like they did when I was 
iast up there. But I'll let you give him 
alittle present, so’s he can make a feast 
fhe goes back home. If he turns moun- 
fain man he won't need any gold. If he 
‘does, I know where to find it.” 
| “Pe’ll never gamble again. I’ll swear it.” 
‘y was thinking of women. He’s too 
honest to be running without hobbles. A 
man might make a worse fool of him 
than gambling ever would—good hearted. 
Took care of me when he thought I was 
om a spree. But green, Weymouth, 
greener ’n you'll ever be. Now what’s 
Yat streak of scarlet mean by séooting 
here?” 


it and turn 



















: E last referred to the sudden appear- 

ance of . Maria, who was running 
gwiftly thru the timber down the slope. 
She was panting for breath when she 
qame to a halt before the two men. With 
| gesture she requested Old Misery to 
#iep one side. When she could speak she 
‘explained: , 

“The sailor, Beel Williams and Senor 
Gilbert and the mule are waiting. I for- 
got to tell you something, Senor Comand- 
ante, It is about my wicked old grand- 
father. There is no need for you to look 
for him. He has gone to find Manuel 
VYesequio and punish him for speaking 
the name of Ana Benites, My grandfather 
fig ver’ angry that Vesequio should betray 
me to the Americanos. When he is fin- 
ished in Nevada City he will come back 
fo the hollow and make a smoke signal 
an¢d I will come down the ridge and lead 
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a CD pe 


t him up to the basin. Then for Mexico!” 

“Forgot to tell me!”’ fairly roared Old 

r Misery. ‘You knew this all the time and 
kept shet!’’ 


"My grandfather told me top say noth- 
ing, You told me to obey my grand- 
father when you brought me back from 
the bay,” she naively defended herself. 


a b CD 


it *"You killed time a-purpose with them 
tee nuggets to give him a chance to 

e leak off. And you know he’s helpless 
and can’t find his way anywhere.” 


"It was his command, Senor Comand- 
tte. You have told me to obey him. It 


% in his blood to pay the man who be- 
frayed me. I could not stop him if I 
Wished. His knife burns in his sash till 


he wipes out that treachery. Hate will be 
” is eyes. Hate will lead him safe to 
ey 7 ty vada City. Love for Senor Comand- 
ante will lead him back to Grass Hol- 
’ she gravely argued. “I tell you 
this so you will not waste time hunting 
fh the woods. 3y now he is far down 
ithe ridge.” 


i “And you held your tongue till you be- 
lieve ed he had too much of a start to be 
‘rags Mmmmevertaken. Even if he makes Nevada 
ty, he will stand no chance with Ching- 
1 the ling. A blind man fighting a seeing 
man! Even if he stood a chance, he will 
ges! am tt there too late. Most like afore now, 
e of Joaquin’s men has settled the 
ed’s hash. Go back and lead them 


Mthe basin. Stay there till I come.” 


‘lor. * | He Strode rapidly down the little hol- 
: 


called until he came to the camp. Then he 
witshaal ted before the cage containing the 
1 you olf pups and mused: 

Yount ‘Rome root 'n’ grass Injun may take 








1 hides for leggings, but I'll give you 
your chance. If you’ve l’arned any med- 
from me, mebbe you'll keep clear.” 
And he opened the cage and let the 
Mrisky animals go. 

He watched them nose about the camp, 
ff uncertain as to what they should 
With their freedom. Then instinct 
Whispered to them, and, with furtive, 
wadding step, they vanished in the gloomy 
Ember, Proceeding to the cage of pan- 
om kittens, he turned them loose. With- 

















shops “i any hesitancy, they fled to the dark 
act . | h. He walkea after them a bit and- 
# to call them to him; but they were 






ml folks now and belonged to the spa- 

8 Outdoors. 

: tter’n selling ’em,” he muttered. 
ext he visited the chained and 
Mined the teeth. 

“Your moutt 


rocky ’ 
- coll 
e, rh 





bear 




















He's # 1's dangerous, younker,” he 
1 fetoh the cub; and he unfastened the collar. 
suit @ bear made straight for the girl- 
en mtg engaged in good-natured rough- 
d Umble play. Tiring of their fun, or 
. cat 8€ the released captive associated 
. sleepe! hollow with restricted freedom, the 
that ‘ trotted into the pines, the female 
for y# b Ola ng him. 
Weymt : Misery stared after them thought- 
ppanen commented: 
Rev '® 2 great way to say good-bye. 
ory ‘ Injuns.” 
ert. 


PING his gaze over the deserted 
“mp,he started on the trail of old 








Miguel, whose age and failing sight could 
never slack the inborn lust for vengeance. 
And as he swung down the slope, he told 
himself: 

“Just like a Comanche. 
blood will wipe it out. Good camp. Easy 
life. All knocked to along of a girl’s 
whim. ~ Mebbe that’s the way my medi- 
cine is working to git me back over the 
ridge. Knew something was going to 
bust when I picked up that Tunkan rock 
at Ilinoistown.” 

And he hummed the Teton Sioux medi- 
cine song, ‘“‘The Sacred Stones Come to 
See You,” and felt a surge of impatience 
to be east of the Sierra and working his 
way thru the Humboldt mountains to re- 
discover old scenes visited in his youth 
when he was one of General Ashley’s men. 

It was evening when the mountain man 
entered Nevada City and began his search 
for old Miguel. He did not care to be 
recognized and kept much to the shadows 
as he worked along toward the Chinese 
store kept by Ching-a-ling. 

He did not anticipate any trouble if 
recognized by those seeking Gilbert, and 
who knew that young man went up the 
ridge in his company. But such a meet- 
ing would necessitate leaving a false trail 
and a return to the little basin by a 
roundabout course. He was confident, 
however, he could enter and leave town 
without being recognized, and this assur- 
ance he attributed to his new rock medi- 
cine. Only one thing worried him, the 
true meaning of his dream wherein he 
saw bloody footprints leaving the Grass 
Hollow camp. 

He avoided the street crowds as much 
as possible, and yet soon realized there 
was an unusual number of men tramping 
along Broad and Main, often walking four 
abreast. At the intersections of streets 
large groups milled around some loud- 
voiced speaker. 

The citizens were not indulging in a 
celebration, but appeared much in earn- 
est in their tramping back and forth. 

No one had eyes for the gray ghost of 
a figure gliding from doorway to doorway, 
nor did Old Misery care to ask any ques- 
tions. He heard angry exclamations, 
consisting of threats to “hang them yet,” 
and the like, but he did not learn the 
cause of the excitement until he was 
forced to halt by a compact mass of men 
blocking the street corner where he had 
planned to turn off and strike for the 
breed's store. 

The aimless marching back and forth 
now seemed to have arrived at a common 
purpose, and small streams of citizens 
were feeding into the street to take part 
in a mass meeting. The gathering mob 
was ominously quiet, waiting for a leader. 

Someone kicked a barrel into the elearead 


Nothing but 





space, and a citizen leaped upon it and 
shouted: 

“IT tell you, Joaquin Murieta wasn't 
with ’em! ‘Dutch’ Joe knows him by 
sight. He seen the raiders after they 
killed the two herders and drove off the 
hosses. They passed close by where he 


was hiding——” 
HE head of the barrel collapsed as 
the orator stressed his remarks with 
heavy stamps. Ordinarily, his drépping 
thru the barre! would have caused shouts 
of merriment and much derision. but the 
temper of the gathering was evidenced by 


the silence that greeted the mishap. The | 


man crawled from the barrel and backed 
into the crowd. 

“We're wasting too much time doing 
nothing,’’ yelled another citizen, who did 
not step from the ranks. ‘‘Let’s do our 
own regulating. There’s enough men in 


Nevada City to overtake the rascals.” 


From the outskirts of the gathering, 
someone shouted: 

“Mr. Peters! Mr. Peters!” 

The cry was caught up and repeated 
as the gambler was recognized. He 
worked his way thru the mass and 


stepped into the little opening. He wait- 
ed for the shouting to subside, and as he 
waited he indulged in his old habit of 
shuffling coins as if they were so many 
cards. 

“Two men have been murdered and 
twenty horses have been stolen,” he qui- 
etly began. “It’s quite useless to chase 
the raiders. They have made a score of 
miles by this time and before you can 
overtake them they will scatter and make 
for a rendezvous. They will leave one 
or two men to drive the horses over the 
ridge into the Carson Valley. 

“We want the men who killed the herd- 
ers. We want the mén back of them who 
are the brains of the outfit. I suggest 
that. a small, well-armed and determined 
band of men be selected to ride south for 
the San Joaquin Valley, striking straight 
for Coral Hollow canyon on the western 
edge, where it’s known Murieta has one 
of his central camps. If the bandits are 
not there, let the posse ride on to Cantua 
creek, below the Fresno, where Murieta 
has had a big camp. A second posse 
should ride direct to Saw Mill Flat, near 
the Stanislaus. 

“This is work for Nevada City men. I 
will ride with the first posse, and Nevada 
City will be pleased to have any gentle- 
men from Marysville, Sacramento or the 
bay go along with us. Let half a dozen 
ranchers or men who know the Sierra 
country between here and Carson Valley, 
ride to inspect the mountain passes. The 
stolen horses can be easily traced if 
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prompt action is taken. They will not be 
etrongly guarded till they reach the Car- 
eon, where there must be a strong camp. 

“If any men from down the river or 
the bay are here, I'll be glad to hear 
from them. We should ride at once.” 

A well-dressed man advanced thru the 
group and briefly explained: 

“I was sent up here by our committee 
at the bay. I am a merchant and not a 
horseman. Several who came with me 
are profiting by information I have picked 
up and even now are on their way to ar- 
rest one of Joaquin’s band, a young man, 
an Englishman, who aided the bandit to 
escape from Frisco a short time ago. 

“My friends also expect to capture a 
woman member of the band, and from 
her we expect to learn enough to put an 
end to Murieta’s deviltry. Were I a horse- 
man I should be glad to ride south with 
either posse.” 

“Hurrah for the committee! We'll all 
work together!’ cried the man who had 
fallen thru the barrel. 


(Continued next week) 





WIND VELOCITIES 


Most observers have in general a very 
hazy idea of the speed at which a wind 
may be blowing, being apt to underesti- 
mate that of a gentle breeze and over- 
estimate a strong one. The actual speed 
of a wind is measured by a special instru- 


ment known as an and the 
following standard specifications have 
been adopted by the U. S. weather bu- 
reau in discussing different strengths of 
winds: Less than 1 mile an hour is a 
“calm”; “light air’? means from 1 to 3 
miles per hour; a “‘slight breeze’ is from 
4 to 7 miles per hour; ‘gentle breeze,”’ 8 
to 12 miles, at which the better wind- 
mills will start; ‘‘moderate breeze” is 13 
to 18 miles per hour; ‘fresh breeze,”’ 19 to 
24 miles; 25 to 31 miles per hour is a 
“strong breeze,’ at which most windmills 
begin to turn out of the wind for safety; 
“high wind” is from 32 to 38 miles per 
hour; 39 to 46 miles per hour constitutes a 
“vale,” at which the wind is likely to be 
destructive in scattering haystacks, lift- 
ing loose roofs, blowing down dead trees, 
ete.; a “strong gale” is from 47 to 54 
miles, and a ‘‘whole gale’’ from 55 to 63 
miles per hour, which is about as severe 
a steady wind as is ever encountered out- 
side the tropics. A “storm” wind ranges 
between 64 and 74 miles per hour. Above 
75 miles per hour a wind becomes a “‘hur- 


aemometer, 


ricane.”’ In the terribly destructive 
whirling storms known as ‘‘tornadoes,” 
such as several sections of the country 


have recently experienced, wind velocities 
as high as 150 to 200 miles per hour are 
probable near the vortex of center of the 
storm, altho the measuring instruments 
are usually blown away before these ve- 
locities can be registered. 
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one or more pair of covers, 
if you count the words and 
figures in this advertise. 
ment. White Osnaburg 
Govt. cloth fly covers, large size 
body and breast, only $1.18 each 
Same in Burlap, & cents. 
Oeusitnation — wae roy 
back to head 50 lashes, pe 
each $2.10. 60 lashes 110 inch each $2.25. Body on} 
40 lashes, 60 inch each $1.75. 44 lashes 66 Inch eae 
$1.25. 60 lashes 60 inch each $2.96. 66 lashes 66 inch 
each 62.48. Neck pieces 48 cents each. Wire nose 
guards leather bound with four snaps, per pair 55 cts., 
with wire braces 75 cente per pair. 
Parcel] Post prepaid or C. O. D. om approval; your 
money back ff not satisfied. T. F. Peel, Sibley, 
Ka., Box $1, Dept. W. Manufacturer of Fly Covers. 


W-O-O-L! 


Our prices on wool are usually 3c to Se 
higher, because we buy direct and sell only 
in car lots to eastern markets. Write us be- 
fore selling your 1925 clip. 


RUMBAUGH Woolard. Fsre Des Moines 


PREMIER 


All cast tron steck foun- 
tain. Rust proof. New fool 
proof valve. Designed for 
use every day fn the year. 
Special price 
$10.45. If your ljocai 
dealer cannot supply you, 
Order direct from 


Premier Manufacturing Co. 


Marshalltown, lowa 


Ground Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FHEEK sample 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


349 W. Madison, Chicago, fllinois 
Plant: Buffalo, lowa 


FREE! 






















DOGS 


POLICE DOGS 


Two nephews of the great Strongbeart 
at stud. Pups for sale sired by above 
dogs. Ideal protectors of home and 
property Unexcelled for companions. 
; Dr. f. 4. Anderson, Stanhope. Ia. 
EAUTIFUL COLLIES and Shepherd 

. Natural Heelers. Pictures 10 cents. 

x. ELLis. Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not find in 
Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want te 
buy now, just let us know whet you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of retlable firms 


from whom you can make the purchase. 
Boca dea enemas beam eis TS 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Lacks’ FARMER, ead is. 





disked up a good stand of corn attest 
freeze. They have been busy out behing 
the barn kicking themselves for not wai 
ing a féw days. Most of ‘the corn 
plowed over, some crossing. Not m 
.cloyer.left in the country, A small ¢ 
worm destroys the heads so it doesn 
make any seed. Hogs and cattle are moat 
ly shipped out. Spring pigs are doing 
well.—_F. J. De Jarnette. 
Central—Shelby County, June 12—cigi 
ver making started, with half a crop 
less. Some will be cut for seed. Pag 
tures as dry and short as in August. Oat 
will not be over a half crop. Some & 
short to cut. Wheat better than exp 
ed, but below average. Cutting will 
in another week. Timothy hay a faj 
Corn ground in fine shape and ele 


broken last week with about three inches 
pastures are short. The freezing weath- | of rain. Some corn damaged by grubs 
er. hag.,causeg. mych of. the -frujt to: fall. eady. Barly dats: heafleds looking 
itty are ripe. Bees are gatherifig in” free Clover in full bene Timothy s 
some honey ,now.-—Vernop Ray}, = looking better since the rain, ee 
' a} ring pigs solpe very, well,. The 
° Centrat<orenéter: “County? June: 13Thé pod, Spt » 

@oorn that has not been hurt by either strawberry crop is being harvested; is 


yielding more than was expected after 
sl na ——_. eng B se ogee the freeze. Not many cherries, and most 
kept clean. Oats are heading out, have +4 =e raspberries killed by frost.—John 
a good, healthy color, but are short. Pas- ne 
tures are picking up now after the rains, Northeastern—Mitchell County, June 13 
also potatoes, and gardens are looking | —~Plenty of rain in the last ten days. 
better now. Prospects for all kinds of Crops are looking good. Corn fields are 
fruit very poor.—Oscar Peterson. fairly clean. Plowing the second time. 


Early oats are starting to head rather 
Central—Hardin County, June 12—The | short. Hay and pastures were benefited 
drouth was entirely broken last Sunday 


IOWA prospect for a hay crop is only fair. The 


i - = 
- ¢ Southeastern—Van Buren County, June. 
0—Corn and other crops are doing well,.1: 
enough rain has come to help the 
zsrowth: The late frosts did some dam- 
re, but more to gardens in the country 
ther than in towns. There are few 
erries, no peaches, but prospects for 
d apple crop. Wool sales have been 
Reavy at 41 and 42 cents, Over $9,000 
reek of wool went out at one point last 


ean ae 


k. Egg shipments are also heavy.— 
V. Nash. 

‘Northern—Cerro Gordo County, June 11 
About three inches of rain last night; 
Gime badly needed. This was the first 
real good rain this season. Early oats 
beginning to head; will be short. Corn 


a 


by the rain. Have not heard of any sick- 
ness of livestock, Onion fields have been 


Srowing finely; a good stand; clean. Will 

have a short hay crop this-season. Young 

pigs and chickens doing well.—Henry 
Hinrichs. 

Central—Greene County, June 12—Hot 
winds during early afternoon followed by 
high winds about dusk have torn up 
many buildings and sheds in the northern 
part of the county. The southern part 
has been bothered by dust storms which 
whip the corn severely. Some oats head- 
ing out, altho they are not 18 inches high. 
If rain arrives, a fair crop can be ex- 
pected in entire county. Corn price 
steady; oats rising. Pastures dry except 
sweet clover and alfalfa. Slight rain last 
night helped a little—Herman Rhoad. 

Southwestern—Taylor County, June, 12 
—Have had numerous showers and warm 
weather. No surplus moisture, Corn is 
doing well. Not much replanting. Small 
grain heading short. Pasture short and 
hay prospects light. Stock is being 
shipped as fast as ready, Some fruit left 
on high ground. Many plots of potatoes 
have been frozen down twice. Eggs 26 
cents, butterfat 38 cents, corn $1.25.—Sam 
Kingsley. 

’. Southwestern—Mills County, June 12— 
Have had only slight relief from drouth 
conditions. Strong, drying winds almost 
every day. Oats heading, but are very 
short. Timothy meadow is bound to be 
@ short crop and clover, from lack of 
moisture, will be short. Pastures very 
short for this time of year, Corn is 
wing slowly and is generally a good 
tand. The first crop of alfalfa is about 
all up and is a lighter crop than usual 
for lack of moisture.—O, C. Cole. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, June 
12—Rain and warm weather the past two 
weeks have brought the corn along in 
fine shape. About 50 per cent of it will 
be crossed by the end of the week. Early 
oats are headed out and late oats are 
beginning to head. Straw will be a little 
short, Clover hay will do to put up next 
week and will be an average crop. Pas- 
tures are good.—Irwin W. Atwood. 

Northern—Winnebago County, June 12 
—We had a heavy rain last night, the 
heaviest for several years; hundreds of 
acres flooded today, but settling fast. 
Oats are short and look like a poor crop, 
Corn a good stand and growing finely. 
Pig crop good. Pastures short, but im- 
proving.—Nels Rank. 

Northeastern—Chicakasaw County, June 
12—We still are having pretty dry weath- 
er. Corn is growing finely. Mostly 
plowed thru the second time. Wire-worms 
are doing some damage, but not as bad 
as last year. Oats are heading out and 
will be rather short. Hay and pastures 
are short. The young clover seeding in 
the oats looks nice so far. Stock all 

-(fbealthy. Hogs $11.30, heavy hens 19% 
cents, cocks 8 cents, corn (Nebraska 
grown), $1.31, oats 43 cents.—C. L. 
‘Southern—Union County, June 12—Corn 
plowing is in full swing, nearly all the 
corn is plowed over once—some is being 
crossed. Oats are heading, but the straw 
is short, with but few oats per stalk. The 








evening with a half-inch rain, and more 
is following this afternon. Early oats are 
heading very short of straw and heads 
will be short. Late oats will be longer. 
All meadows short; some being pastured. 
Pastures eaten into the ground. Corn the 
best all around in a long time. Some 
better than a foot high. Stand good. 
Second cultivation being given. Gardens 
yielding some products, Hens doing very 
well. Milk cows barely holding on in 
production. Hard on little pigs. No grass. 
—A, R. Calkins. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, June 
12—We had a good rain this afternoon; 
it looks as if we would get more, Corn 
plowing is in full swing. A great many 
are crossing their corn, while some are 
plowing it for the third time. It seems 
to be rather uneven this year, all the way 
from three or four inches tall to knee 
high. The first cutting of alfalfa has 
been cut. Clover is looking fine. Oats 
and wheat will not be as good as usual. 
There seem to be a great many pigs in 
the country.—L. S. 

Northern—Butler County, June 183—We 
had a good rain this week and plenty of 
wind, The corn is growing fast; most of 
the farmers have started plowing for the 
third time. Most of the early oats is 
heading out, but is not very tall. Pas- 
tures and meadows are gaining some from 
the rain.—Geo. Mayer. 

Northwestern—Pocahontas County, June 
12—Rainfall in this vicinity the past ten 
days was about seven inches. Pastures 
and oat crop much benefited. Early oats 
heading short. High hot winds, mostly 
southerly, causing dust storms over corn 
fields for many days, have ruined many 
fields and much acreage is being re- 
planted, Corn fields which lie favorably 
were not severely damaged. Potatoes 
and garden truck are slow. Young pigs 
doing finely. Other livestock in good 
condition.—F. Bloudil. 

Western—Shelby County, June 13—Few 
small showers this week have done the 
pastures good. Corn and other crops also 
benefited. Some small grain will be short. 
Barley is heading out; prospects for a 
normal crop. Corn is also doing finely. 
Some farmers nearly done cultivating the 
second time. The fruit, crop is going to 
be small.—P. C. Nielsen. 
Southwestern—Montgomery County, June 
12—Light showers have visited these 
parts. Corn plants look fairly good; per- 
haps the average advancement for the 
date in size of plant. Would not say the 
crop has been handicapped by drouth so 
far, as much of the energy has been dis- 
played in a super root growth, Oats al- 
most took the count and threw up the 
sponge, but will rally a little to these 
showers, if not followed by severely hot 
weather. The winter wheat possibilities 
are made or lost, and it can not be a 
heavy one, The hay outlook is short, 
Severe windstorms and tornadoes have 
laid low many farmsteads. Fading corn 
reserves hamper feeding.—Arthur Nelson, 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, June 12 
—Farmers busy plowing corn; many are 
plowing the second time. The drouth was 





weeded the first time and are looking 
Strawberries will be a short crop; 


fine. 
too many frosts.—C. H. 


Northeastern—Bremer County,, June 12 
—We have had plenty of rain this month, 
Cyclones and wind storms of tornado 
A se- 
vere sand storm on the 8th and 9th did 
damage to the corn crop, 
Almost every one was in the field plow- 
ing one row and leaving two or three to 
The stand of 

prospects are for a 
Oats are heading out 
‘The hay crop will be a failure 
Other 


nature have been quite common. 


considerable 


check the driving sand. 
corn is good, and 
good corn crop. 
short. 
except wild hay and new seedings. 
crops look well.—J. Diedrich. 


Central—Grundy County, June 3—A very 
wind storm did much 


heavy rain and 
damage to buildings in our county, 
rain did enough 


more, Oats are heading out. 
will be very short 
prospect. 
Practically no 
market.—H. L. 

Central—Poweshiek 
Dry, dry, dry! 
summer, and not 
speak of. 


hogs 
Schwartz, 


County, 


inches high. 
unless we get rain right soon. 
colts. Corn 


Eastern—Dubuque County, 
Everything looks promising now. 
quent warm showers with no 
storms. Oats are growing 
Corn has a wonderful prospect, 
pretty grassy in places. 
day. 


Halett. 
ILLINOIS 


EastéPn—Douglas County, June 4—Thoe 
writer recently crossed the state of In- 
and into the counties of Montgom- 


diana 
ery, Miami, Clark and Champajgn. 


June 1 no wheat was headed in Ohio nor 
Indiana, but in this state was all headed. 
get west of 
Oats green but short. Many 
wheat fields in Ohio and east of Indian- 

to oats and will 
Not enough wheat 


Plenty of moisture till 
Indianapolis, 


you 


apolis have been sown 
be harvested as oats. 

to founder a horse will be in these 
Corn very small, and had it been 
as in [Illinois would have been 
frozen. Potatoes in Ohio eight 
high were frosted down to the 
not so here because of the 
moisture. 
ers offering $1.10, to $1.15 for 
20 cents. A hay famine 
lora Green. 


corn, 


Central—Logan County, June 9—We are 
have had local 
Wheat :< 
Oats and grass are 
A lot of farmers got scared and 


rain; 
days. 


in need of a good 
showers the last few 
corn standing it best. 
short. 


benefit to all crops to 
more than offset damage done by wind. 
Corn has made a phenomenal growth this 
last week; many fields six inches high or 
Probably 
and a light crop 
Hay and pastures are short. 
or cattle going to 


June 6— 
Only one good rain this 
any spring rains to 
Lots of oats ready to head, 
Some on thin ground not more than eight 
Will be a mighty poor crop 
Not many 
doing well despite the dry 
weather; clean and good sized.—F. A. W. 
June 12— 


severe 
very rank, 
but is 
Heavy rain to- 
Hay crop looks good. A few small 
patches of alfalfa have been cut.—A. A. 


as large 
badly 
inches 
ground; 
absence of 
Elevators offering $1.05, feed- 


threatens.—Ze- 


Plenty of time for a fair crop with th 
right kind of weather. Some chinch hy 
damage to wheat reported. Potato 
badly hurt by the freeze. Some patches 
dead. Some are planting late potato 
—S. M. Harper. bi, 
Eastern—Champaign County, June 
We are still having dry weather. No 
to do any good since in early April. Og 
crop about a failure. Wheat crop 
short. Corn crop mostly a good stat 
some thin, but looking good. Meafa 
and pastures very short.—A. M. Gale, 7 
MISSOURI a 
Northwestern—Nodaway County, Jung 
183—Are having a late spring. Late rs 
has put all crops back. Corn small; mt 
replanting. First crop of alfalfa 
short. Not much blue grass seed, ag 
has been too dry and cold. Oats 
good. Not much wheat out. Spring 
ing of grass doing finely. Not much fri 
Pig and lamb crops only fair. Not mu 
stock on feed. Not much change in p 
since last report. Hogs are some high 
Corn around $1.18—A. A. Graves. F 
Southeastern—Cape Girardeau County, 
June 13—Drouth broken by 4% inches it 
rain, which fell during about eight houm 
without wind. Hay has been cut shol 
by drouth. Pastures burned up. Corn ii 
g00d seed-bed O. K., but in cloddy gro 
less than half a stand. Wheat well h 
ed but thin on ground. No young 
lived over the drouth. Potatoes past t 
lief. No sweet spuds to speak of, 
many ready to set out.—Oscar Roys¢, ~ 
Northeastern—Ralls County, June 
Corn plowing is the order of the 4 
Early corn has recovered from the 
and is growing finely. Rain is nee 
badly. Oats are heading short. Wh 
looks good, but is a little thin. 


pd 


Meadows: 
are a little light, but a good rain woull 
help a lot. A large acreage of soybean 
is being planted again. Gardens 
fruit were not hurt as much by the f 
as first expected.—L. A. Houston, 

Southeastern—Madrid County, June 
A local shower of three-fourths of 
inch Sunday afternoon made the farn 
of this vicinity happy for the time 
ing. The cotton that had been p 
but could not sprout for the drouth, 
cially in the heavier soil, can now Com 
up. Corn is now fairly popping. Hay! 
about half a crop. This will be @ 9m 
place to get seed corn for next year. 0 
short but well filled, Sunflowers not 
enough along to shade the ground. Wat . 
melons and canteloupes slow gro 
Pastures getting short.—J. H. Hol 
mann. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, 
12—All last week and two days this Wem 
we have had very heavy south winds @ 
have dried the ground and burn 
wheat, oats, pastures and meadows. 
night we had a good rain; Sunday 
had scattering rains over the county 
a trace to an inch. Corn is a fair 3® 
now and is growing nicely. Some ¢ 








ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—AL SAYS THAT EVERY MONDAY IS CLEAN-UP DAY ON THE FARM 





CLARENCE A.CITYFELLER, 
225 RIVERSIDE DRIVE. / 
WELL, !"M GLAD HE LEFT 
HIS CARD Too} 
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5 results when your herd 

is vaccinated, serum 
and virus made from Hardy 
Northern hogs will serve this 
purpose best. 


A aie Rhee RR a on 


d& be sure of satisfactory 


Call Your Local Veterinarian 





Whole Blood—Clear 
Concentrated Clear 
Three Kinds 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
Hog Cholera Virus 











|Sioux Falls Serum 


from 
orthern 


Made exclusivel 
and for Hardy 
Hogs. 


Produced by 


| Sioux Falls Serum Co., 
} Sioux Falls, S. Dakota 














CHAINLESS ELEVATOR 


The increasing popularity of the type 
» of farm elevator here shown where crib- 
bing facilities permit of its use, is due 
rily to its being erected permanently 
ter 


side the crib. It is always under shel- 
and ready for use 
ata moment's notice. 
This particular ele- 
ome _ the addi- 
na advantages 
‘of bei sae 
- en- 
tirely of steel, 
there being no 
parts 
. This 
con- 
does 
require a 
er number 
pt working 


Parts. In fact, & , 
Pit has less than half the moving parts 
of any other similar elevator.e Since 
Moving parts must bear the burden of 
| Wear, this elevator operates with greater 
io has greater strength and durability 
Many other. Few repairs, if any, are 
ate required, and the upkeep cost is, 
iience” a matter of very small conse- 
: Another striking feature is the com- 
" Blete elimination of chains, instead of 
“Miich semi-stee] racks cast in one piece 
: used. The buckets, each with a ca- 
sPatity of one and a half pecks, are of 
aecially strong construction, being made 
Welded steel, Implement dealers in the 
ea” belt proclaim this elevator a wonder- 
te ™@Provement over any other similar 
4 outfit. Their recommendation will go 
“hee. th the wise farmer who seeks the 
at reasonable cost. 
practical farmers who have installed 
‘eee Steel Chainless Bucket Elevator 
Yn ha Hy to be the most sensible, most 
have ae and most economical of any they 
: Aad seen. No doubt you will agree 
Mrinti ,.f you_will read the full de- 
on and study the construction of 
Wn 4, °™@rkable elevators as contained 
. witha o8 which will be sent free 
~™thout obligation by writing to the 
a VABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO., 607 
n St., Bicomington, Hl. 





plaint of Hessian fly damage in wheat. 
Replanted corn came up and made a 
good stand, but all corn is late. Most 
every one cuitivating the second time.— 
Charles M. Turner. 


Southeastern—Johnson County, June 12 
—The wheat is very poor in this section. 
Some corn is being replanted. We have 
had a wind blewing for a week that has 
blown corn out by the roots. We had a 
rain last Sunday that washed a lot of 
corn out. The wind that came with the 
rain did some damage, to. It is raining 
now, and will.do the corn crop a great 
deal of good. ‘The oats are good so far. 
Alfalfa was not avery good crop this 
cutting, as it was too short.—Chester 
Bowen. 


East-Central—Sarpy County, June 12— 
The weather remains very warm and dry. 
A fairly good rain broke the worst of the 
douth last Sunday. The frequent high 
winds draw heavily on the soil .and ev- 
erything is suffering. Wheat and oats 
look bad, and much of it will be too 
short to bind well if at all. All first cut- 
ting of alfalfa is in the stack. The second 
crop is slow to start. The corn looks fine 
and about one-half is plowed for the sece 
ond time.—Amos K. Gramlich. 


MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyon County, June 12— 
The drouth was broken by a shower on 
the second, followed by extremely hot 
weather. Early oats started heading last 
week. On high, thin ground oats will be 
too short to cut with a binder. We had 
a heavy rain.on the 7th and yesterday 
three storms and a rainfall of four inch- 
es. Low ground was under water last 
night, but most of it soaked down during 
the night. Alfalfa nearly all cut and some 
have cut sweet clover. A lot of trouble 
with cattle bloating on sweet clover. No. 
3 yellow corn $1, oats 43 cents, wheat 
$1.55, cream 40 cents, eggs 26 cents, hogs 
$10 to $11. Labor is plentiful.—Chas. H. 
Carlson. 

Central—Meeker County, June 11—Had 
a big rain last night. Wheat, oats and 
barley look fine. Corn doing well. Some 
plowed the second time. The first three 
days of this week were- cool; warming 
up today after the rain, which was need- 
ed for pastures and hay. Very good pig 
crop. Eggs 26 cents, butter 45 cents, but- 
terfat 50 cents.—L.E. Olson. 

Western—Chippewa County, June 12— 
May was very cool and the driest in 
years. But our rains started with June 
and we have been getting an abundance 
lately. Last week’s temperature was very 
high, and this week down again to near 
freezing, with perhaps a trace of frest in 
places. Corn is looking well and being 
cultivated the second time. Pig crop do- 
ing well, but not so many as last’ year. 
Very few colts to be seen. Hay will be 
short and a light crop. Small grain looks 
good.—O. W. Stover. 


KANSAS 

Northeastern—Nemaha County, June 12 
—A good rain last night and today. Wheat 
is turning fast, but the heads are short. 
Oats are short of straw but well headed. 
Second crop of alfalfa is coming finely. 
New potatoes are being used; quite ripe 
but small. Spring pigs are doing finely. 
Fat cattle and hogs nearly all shipped 
out.—G. E. Hollister. 


INDIANA 

Eastern—Randolph County, June 12 
—The corn has come out from the frost 
a few days ago, and is looking fine. Last 
week was awful hot, put this week has 
been very cool. Oats looking good, only 
a little short. Clover is going to be very 
short this year. Eggs 27 cents.—Noel E, 
Pickert. " 

South-Central—Lawrence County, 
12—Long drouth partly broken by local 
showers on the 6th and 8th. All crops 
except corn have been hurt by the dry 
weather, and it has made no growth. 
One advantage is that the fields are clean 
and in fine condition. Oat crop will be 
most too short for binder, Hay and clo- 
ver crops almost a failure, but rye and 
wheat seem to be filling. Eggs cheaper 
than feed at 25 cents a dozen. But few 
fat hogs to ship and few pigs for the next 
crop.—Clarence A. Scoggan. 


June 


KENTUCKY 

Northern—Olham County, June 4—Light 
frost last week did considerable damage 
to corn and garden truck. Weather very 
hot at present. Pastures are showing 
signs of drying up. Alfalfa being cut; 
crop is good. Wheat and oats looking 
fine. Clover poor; much has been winter 
killed.—Jos. Gottbrath. 





JOWA CROP REPORT FOR JUNE 

Winter wheat prospects have declined 
steadily since May 1. The average con- 
dition of the Iowa winter wheat crop is 
reported by the federal-state crop corre- 
spondents to be 73 per cent of normal on 
June 1, 1925, which is 9 points lower than 
estimated on May 1, and 10.5 points lower 
than the ten-year average of 83.5 per 
cent of normal. The present condition in- 
dicates a production of 7,325,000 bushels, 
compared to the forecast of 7,942,000 bush- 
els on the basis of the condition on May 
1. Freezing temperatures and a defi- 
ciency of moisture in May have been the 
principal factors contributing to the de- 





terioration. Wheat fields in general have 
been quite spotted and it is probable that 
the abandonment of acreage may be 
greater than indicated by early reports. 

The spring wheat acreage in Iowa has 
increased about 5 per cent compared with 
the harvested acreage last year. The 
total acreage in the state, however, is not 
over 34,000 acres. The average condition 
of spring wheat is estimated to be 81 per 
cent of normal, compared with an aver- 
age of 91.6 per cent of normal in the past 
ten years. 

Prospects for corn have been generally 
favorable this spring previous to June 1. 
Weather and other conditions influenc- 
ing the progress of all farm work brought 
about an early planting. Approximately 
75 per cent of the corn was planted by 
May 15, and there were but a very few 
scattering fields not planted by June 1, 
The larger part of the planting after June 
1, this season, has been in fields where 
replanting was necessary. ‘The corn con- 
dition on June 1, 1925, was 88 per cent of 
normaly or 11 points higher than on June 
1, a year ago. Field inspection in sev- 
eral sections of the state indicates a more 
uniform stand than a year ago, with a 
larger percentage of full hills. More than 
half the crop was cultivated once and 
many fields received their second culti- 
vation by June 1. 

The condition of oats in Iowa on June 1 
was 82 per cent of normal, as compared 
with 85 per cent last year and 92 per 
cent for the average of ten years. Altho 
frequent freezings in early May followed 
by unseasonable drouth, did not give oats 
a good start, the crop in general does not 
seem to be seriously set back. The pros- 
pects indicate short heads and straw, 
altho the general rains about June 1 


will undoubtedly improve this situation. . 


The acreage of the 1925 crop of oats is 
about one per cent larger than last year 
with a total of about 5,832,000 acres. The 
present condition of the growing crop 
forecasts a yield per acre of 33.6 bushels, 
which compares with last year’s average 
yield of 43 bushels and a harvest of 248,- 
282,000 bushels. 

Alarming damage to all tame hay and 
pastures has resulted from the drouth of 
the entire season. The condition of all 
tame hay is estimated at 65 per cent of 
normal, which is the lowest on record and 
is 24 per cent lower than the ten-year 
average. Alfalfa first cuttings have pro- 
duced short yields. The condition of al- 
falfa on June 1, was only 73 per cent of 
normal. The rains early in June have 
helped hay crops, but came too late to in- 
sure anything approaching a full yield.— 
Leslie M. Carl and Lacey F. Rickey, Sta- 
tisticians, 





NEBRASKA JUNE CROP REORT 


Winter wheat Jost 13 per cent in con- 
dition last month. Spring grains were in- 
jured by drouth, and slightly damaged by 
frost. Hay and pasture crops are short 
in eastern Nebraska. but more favorable 
in the west. Oat acreage increased 8 per 
cent, barley slightly, and tame hay acre- 
age less. Present corn condition unex- 
celled. This is a summary of the June 
report of the state and federal crop re- 
porting service, released June 12. 

Winter wheat deteriorated heavily dur- 
ing May. The condition is 64 per cent, 
against 77 per cent a month ago, and indi- 
cates a production of 33,738,000 bushels 
as compared to 54,483,000 bushels last 
year. Lack of moisture prevented the 
thin stands of winter wheat from stooling 
and developing properly. Hessian fly in- 
festation is quite severe in localities also. 
The crop is now too far advanced to re- 
cover to any marked extent even under 
favorable conditions. 

The area sown to spring wheat is 185,- 
000 acres, as compared to 195,000 acres 
last year. The condition is 82 per cent, 
which indicates a crop of 1,972,000 bushels 
against 2,632,000 bushels last year. Very 
little spring wheat was used to replace 
abandoned winter wheat in southern and 
eastern regions of heavy loss. Western 
sections increased the winter wheat acre- 
age, and since the loss was light, less 
spring wheat was sown. All wheat totals 
35,714,000 bushels, against 57,115,000 bush- 
els last year. 

The present condition of corn is excel- 
lent. The fields are in a fine state of 
cultivation and moisture has been ample 
to date. However, the crop will soon need 
a large supply of moisture, and there is 
very little reserve supply in the subsoil, 
and more than the normal precipitation 
will be needed to make a good crop. 

The acreage of oats was increased 8 
per cent. The area sown is 2,652,000 acres, 
as compared to 2,456,000 acres last year. 
Oats were used to a large extent in re- 
placing abandoned winter wheat. The 
condition is 82 per cent, which indicates 
a production of 73,938,000 bushels, against 
716,126,000 bushels last year. Oats have 
been injured by drouth and in places the 
frost did some damage. Part of the oats 
in southeastern Nebraska have been se- 
verely injured. 

The area of all tame hay is 1,562,000 
acres, as compared to 1,604,000 acres last 
year. The condition ts 72 per cent and 
the present estimate, 2,755,000 tons, as 
against 3,717,000 tons last year. The con- 
dition of tame hay in eastern Nebraska 
is very poor, due to drouth and injury 
from frost, the latter injuring the crop 
thruout the state. Considerable of al- 
falfa and clover winter killed. 

The estimate of wild hay is 2,173,000 
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acres, the same as last year. The condi« 
tion is 79 per cent, which indicates a pro- 
duction of 1,872,000 tons, against 2,173,000 
tons last year. The condition has been 
very unfavorable in the eastern and most 
of the southern counties, due to dry 
weather. The sand hills have good hay 
prospects, ; 

The acreage of timothy hay is 102 per 
cent, as compared to last year, and the 
condition 70 per cent. The acreage of 
clover is 88 per cent and the condition 71 
per cent. The acreage of alfalfa is $7 
per cent and the condition is 71 per cent, 
The condition of pastures is 84 per cent, 
being extremely poor in eastern sections 
and fair to excellent in the sand hills. 

The fruit crop prospects are very poor, 
due to frost and dry weather. The con- 
dition of apples is 42 per cent; peaches, 32 
per cent; pears, 38 per cent; blackberries 
and raspberries, 55 per cent. The condi- 
tion of home gardens is 75 per cent,. have 
ing suffered considerable injury from 
frost. The condition of melons is 77 per 
cent. 

Estimates of leading crops for the Unit- 
ed States this year and last are as fole 
lows: Winter wheat, 407,156,000 and 590,- 
037,000 bushels; Spring wheat, 253,729,000 
and 282,636,000 bushels; all wheat, 660,- 
885,000 and 872,673,000 bushels; oats, 1,- 
295.456,000 and 1,541,900,000 bushels; bar- 
ley, 204,687,000 and 187,875,000 bushels; 
tame hay, 82,482,000 and 97,970,000 tons; 
wild hay, 13,355,000 and 14,480,000 tons, 





APPANOOSE MAKES T. B. FREE LIST 


Bovine tuberculosis in Iowa was given 
another jolt when the lowa Department 
of Agriculture received information from 
Washington, D. C., that Appanoose coun- 
ty had been accepted as a modified ac- 
credited county. This makes a total of 
five counties in Iowa in which bovine 
tuberculosis has been reduced to less than 
one-half of one per cent and have been 
accepted as modified accredited counties, 
In addition to Appanoose county, these 
are: Winnebago, Wapello, Jasper and 
Pottawattamie. 

The eradication of tuberculosis is a 
paying proposition, as the counties which 
have been modified receive 10 cents per 
hundred pounds premium on the hogs 
which are sold. The reason for this pre« 
mium is on account of the smaller pere 
centage of tuberculosis. 





FARMERS DAIRY JUDGING 

Dairy farmers thruout Iowa are hold- 
ing cattle judging contests at their va- 
rious meetings and picnics this summer 
for the purpose of qualifying for the na- 
tional farmers’ judging contest to be held 
in October as one of the main events of 
the National Dairy Exposition, at Indian- 
apolis, according to Prof. C. B. Finley, of 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture. 
These judging contests have proved to be 
highly instructive and beneficial in de- 
veloping the ability of farmers to select 
good dairy cows. The national 
restricted’ té actual dairy 
have had no previous experience i, a 


test judging. 
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age for this week in May: Coal and 3 2 Bo | 
oO clover seed’ at Toledo $17.35, and 
coke 108 per cent, grain 106 per cent, aig at New York 23.7c. Iowa elevato 
livestock a per cent, van nal = per Z Sia corn prices are about 98c, oats 4c 
* cent, ore 5 per cent and miscellaneous s a 3] , ° 
General Price Outlook merchandise 118 per cent. These figures Elaits EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 3 
indicate that business is good for the Oo};}# 40 rE ot tend thio i 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR | United States as a whole, Pe a” 6g RR) aa Bees ware 6 143. 00 counde ae bane 
AND WITH LAST YEAR RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on Last week ... |13.00/17.00 | 10,329,000 pounds the week bef 
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The percentage columns in the following corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are Week before ’......... basVee }13.00}15.00 | 8,282,000 pounds for the same weeks 
I thy of th t tul 149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on | Timothy, No. 1— | | year. Exports of pork were 11,39 
table are worthy e most carefu cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- Last WOOK ....9i3 vp0e0 a ceceelonees 24.00 | pounds for the first week in June, 
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Sep me On the oo 4 See 
‘Tib sides, heavy 0 a cago ne 
September wil! be $13.45. . 






























































NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an ay- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 












































































































































CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oll cake meal is $44 
in ton tots. 































































don, Manitoba. However, he 
partnership in the Harley Stock 
Page, North Dakota. 
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esl way Crabapple says: 
t’e queer the authorities 
% discover fake stocks, when 
ye sucker finds them so easily.” 
‘ Gordon-Van 
Tine Home 
No. 624. 
Five rooms 
and bath. 
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Buy Your Lumber Wholesale! 


Direct-From-Mill Prices Save You Up to $2,000 





Build Faster, 
at Less Cost 
The Gordon- 
Van Tine Way 


Youcan buy Ready-Cut or not Ready- 
Cut, all lumber, millwork and other 
material for house, barn or farm build- 
ings, shipped direct from our forest 


eit b mills, at savings of 15% to50%. Over 
gain in. 200,000 customers. Highest quality 
ambrel-sont ay mor Wholesale prices. Write 
framing cut~- r Books! 

to- fit. Barn 


Book shows 
oherdsiene Send Us Your Bills 
so send your : thic to Figure 


Get ouz lowest, freight-paid, wholesale —~ 
Mail us your list of taaber for any 
we will estimate it free. Find out Pot me 
Van Tine savings! 

Scientifi- 


5,000 Building Material Bargains 


Lumber 


' Contest closes June 24, 
Mostcard right away a nic 
Pin case of tie, a Gupticnte prize will be “Poultry J 
ded for the full amount of the prize House N°479 
ied in each tying contest. 
12* 20 





; A BRIGHT BOY 
“Teacher whipped me because I was the 
My boy who could answer a question suumpins 


Me asked the class,” cried Willie. gupe TINE CO. 
Willie's mother was angry. ‘“‘I’ll see the i Roofing Furnaces 556 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa 


Macher about that!” said she. ‘“What » Palate <a ; i Please send me latest prices and Free 
fwas the question she asked you?” Books. I expect to 

| “She wanted to know who put the glue O Build 0 Repair as follows: 
mH her ink bottle.’ 








Gasocne 


M uldi 
Mout ngs GORDON-VAN 


Bathroom & 





Po — —— Co. a, 


resources. 


Easy to build. Sold Ready-Cut 





THE BOARD OF STRATEGY 


F “Are you sure the coast is clear?’’ she 
ispered, slidiffg down to the arms of ESTABLISHED 1666 


Ber lover. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Bach 


"Yes,”” he replied. ‘I succeeded in bor- 
556 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 


I Name 
Four Big Mills i 


We ship from 
one nearest you. Sa niicecoulnpitiesiodiaaiaaa 








a hole in the water pipe. Your father 
discovered it and will keep his finger 
tthe hole until the plumber arrives.” 
Virginia Reel. 


ane oo om ow on on eel 








A SURPRISE 
0 Negro Servant: ‘‘Miss Alice, young 
Walter Ridgeway done come t’ ¢all on 
i-all; an’ ah done knows you-all ain’t 
pectin’ him ‘cause de chairs in th’ set- 
¢room am too far apa’t.”’ 


Here’s a 


Money-Saver GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 


ROOFING 


Chea t Roofin 
You Can Bay. . 


Our roofing will last 





With this low-cost 
long - lived Handy 
Farm Mixer you can 
afford to put in those 
permanent improve- 
ments you have 
wanted, 

Do this work yourself at odd times with 
this mixer and cut concrete costs practically 
in two. Put in walks, steps, foundations, 
platforms, floors, etc. Make fence posts, 
feeding troughs, cement blocks, etc. Youcan 
pay for a Handy Mixer on a job or two. 

It mixes a wheelbarrow load per minute 
and can be operated either by hand or with 
a small engine. 

Use it also for mixing feeds, and washing 
wae root crops. Comes in handy the year around. 

“4 It’s built of steel and iron—will last for- 
NOT ENOUGH CREAM ever. See your John Deere dealer. 


“What's the matter?” 
' ‘ HERE’S A VALUABLE BOOK FREE 
‘Ase ] wrote a long article on milk, “101 uses for concrete.” Covers themany 
é editor condensed it.” uses of concrete onthe farm. FREE, write 
——_ John Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for 


Booklet AM-845 
What a funny name. Why do they $s $25 Now: 


} ’ 
Ad Ou that?’ 1 Hold your grain for peak prices. 
Bennse I work so much better with a Midwest Steel Grain Bin 
Protects your cash crop against fire 
weather,etc. Easily set oP , Tigid. qn 
moved into field for threshing. Andean 
pons hted with high quality, low price, 
freight and new profit sharing p a 
rite for free folder and details, 
MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS c0., 24 Produce Exch. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


AN OPTIMIST 

Ding; “What did your wife say when 
Wi got home last night?” 
Dong: “She never said a word. And I 

B going to have those two front teeth 
pale, anyway.”’—Oilpull Magazine, 

GOT JUMP ON HER 

‘a g0t the better of my wife last night.” . 
panded. How was that?” 
“Admitted I was wrong before she had 

cé to argue.’ 


the oldest steel 

roofing firm fn the 

west. Can show pic 

tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 
810 ©. W. Second 8. 

















At 25 to 50% Less 


OU can get a Word ‘‘Longer Life” 
Battery for only $10.60—other care in 
proportion by ordering direct from us. At 
thie low price you can not afford to take a 
chance witb a , poor and worn out battery. 
“Longer Life’ Batteries are Guaran- 
teed for Three Years in Writing. 
They are true to,their name, giving you 
more pep, longer service, and longer life, 
They are Qua batteries at a low 
price, because we sel! direct. 


Send No Money! 


Order a Ford Battery now, only $10.60. 
We ehip c. 0. d. subject to your inspection 
at express office. For further full epect- 
fications for All Cars write us at once— 
bo obligation. 


“Longer Life” Battery Co. 


Dept. W-5, Des Moines, lowa 


rf 








The most satisfactory book for beginners 
that has yet appeared.—Public Ledger. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


RADIO 
SIMPLIFIED 


By KENDALL & KOEHLER 


WHAT TO BUY 
HOW TO BUILD 
HOW TO OPERATE 


A clear explanation of Radio in simple 
language with complete directions for 
= mbiing and installing home radio 
uipment, The one book that will aid 
you in getting best results from your set. 
96 Illustrations including diagrams showi 
latest circuits, etc. Cloth, 300 pages, $i, i 
On sale Booksellers,Radio Stores ,or by mail 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO .301 Winston Bidg. , Philadelphia, —~ 





What is your name, my boy?” asked 
Visitor to the hotel, when the bell boy 
bught his shoes, 
eal call me Billiard Cue?” answered 

















AIN’T IT THE TRUTH? —— 


se wabe” was a pretty and ambitious girl 
Shad studied the matrimonial problem ] 
& nicety. 
ts, I Suppose I shall wed eventually,” 
ae non. “but the only kind of mascu- 
ome that will suit me must be 
dark with classical features. He 
© brave, yet gentle. With all he 
be strong—a lion among men, but a 
t among ladies,” 
t evening a bow-legged, lath-framed 
: ine eating checked trousers and 
TSA Gsarette that smelt worse than 
- & b rattled on the back door 
girl ie al ked four tumblers and a 


8 dish off the sideb 
ont, ll eboard in her 




















FASTEST EASIEST 
. WOVEN WIRE STRETCHER 


You can stretch woven wire twice 

am as fast with a Whitesel. Set in a jiffy. 
Stretches whole fence. Pulls past 
post for stapling Saves time and 
work. Also manufacturers of the 
Whitese] Barbed Wire Stretcher! 

Z — a ANTED 
sales. Write for our plan) 














Des Moines man named his two ( ae wi barrow sizes, 


© William and Charles Bryan, figur- S ‘ , kinds. Wheels to ft 


at least one of them would any running gear. 
at any time. be Catalog flinserated in solere from 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


HerrinG Motor Company. Des Moines 
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Radio Program for the Cora Belt 
Farmers, June 22-28 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
Of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chiéago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
@. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:01 
Dp. m.; 1:25 p m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 1:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00. 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon 
and 2:00 in the afternoon. Covers ali of 
the leading western markets, but with 
special attention to St. Louis. 


Music and Amusement Programs 


Ames, WOI, 270—Monday, 10:00 p. m., 
music; Thursday, 8:15 p. m., music, 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday. 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15, musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 
11:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:35 to 10:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 6:30 
music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
Thursday, 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m., music, 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
9:09 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
ices from 4:00 to,5:00 p. m. Musical pro- 
gram Monday eviniog at 8:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music at 
8:00 p: m., Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:00, dinner hour 
program, every evening but Wednesday 
and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night but 
Wednesday. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 9:00 p. 
m.; Tuesday, 6:45 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:30 
p. m.; Friday, 7:20 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 
Dp. m.; musicai programs. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery uight except Tuesday, 6:30 to 10:00; 
moonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:25 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 3:00 to 
4:00 and 6:30 to 8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour 
matinee, 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. each week-day. 
Talks 

484—June 19, at 7:30, 
National Ra- 


a m.,; 


Davenport, WOC, 
educational program by the 
dio Farm Council. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
ics on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. - 


We are wondering whether any of our 
subscribers would like to have some of 
the programs listed besides those regu- 
larly found in our radio column. There 
are many excellent programs broadcast 
from eastern stations that we could list 
if we thought our radio friends would 
thereby he benefited. Let's have your 
experiences, addressed to the Radio Ed- 
itor, Wallaces’ Farmer. 


TAXES IN OHIO 


Farm organizations of Ohio are pre- 
paring to co-operate with taxing officials 
in the reappraisal of real estate for taxa- 
tion. Reappraisal will come this year in 
all but about fourteen Ohio counties, as 
a result of the passage of the McDonald 
bill by the recently adjourned assembly. 

Farm Bureau and Grange officials are 
recommending close co-operation with the 
county auditors in securing the reapprais- 
al of property, according to this article. 
Township and county committees are be- 
ing recommended to gather information 
on land sales in all communities in the 
state as a guide to the true value of 
property. 

Farm groups, the article states, have 
been of material help to county officers in 
the past in securing information and ap- 
praisers in many counties and are anx- 
ious te aid in securing a fair and accur- 
ate reappraisal. Farmers, organization 
officials believe, are in a position to get 
the accurate value of farm lands if a lo- 
cal man watches land sales in each com- 
munity. 

‘“Reappraisement is necessary as a mat- 
ter of simple justice to most rural lands, 
as investigations in many counties show 
that rural property is bearing much more 
than its fair share of county tax levies 
and county debts by reason of being as- 
gessed at a higher percentage of its true 
watue than urban property,” says C. A. 
Dyer, legislative agent of the Farm Bu- 
reau and Grange. 
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No advertisement for legs thas 1 $i. 60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type _o or print | your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 

investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 

Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES—Pups and grown dogs in all 

colors, priced to fit the farmer's pock- 
etbook; best of heel driving stock; every 
sale guaranteed. Shomont Kennels, Box 
66, Monticello, lowa. 


RED Fox | 

















Fox pups wanted. Before selling 

elsewhere write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 
field, Minn. Pankratz pays most the year 
around, 





FOXES WANTED 


RED Fox cubs wanted. Stcote price and 
number first letter. L. Slander, Spring- 
field, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA farmers make more money 

on small farms in San Joaquin valley, 
California, where you can work outdoors 
all the year. Splendid opportunities for 
men of moderate means. Twenty and 
forty acre farms produce alfalfa abun- 
dantly. Dairying, hogs and _ poultry 
make good returns; staple varieties of 
fruits yield dependable profits; combina- 
tion of these means a well-balanced farm 
with good income thruout the year. Win- 
terless California offers much to the man 
looking for a country where he can get the 
most out of life. Climate delightful, long 
growing seasons; wonderful roads; excel- 
lent schools. Co-operative marketing as- 
sociations afford profitable outlets for all 
produce. A small one-family farm, cut- 
ting out high labor costs, insures success. 
No winter handicaps. San Joaquin valley 
illustrated folder mailed free on request. 

. L. Seagraves, General Colonization 
Agent, Santa Fe. Ry., 910 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, Il. 


COLORADO 


WE have six good choice farms for sale, 

some improvements, all fenced, with 
growing crops, reasonable terms to farmer 
who will move on place and make it their 
home; crop prospects very good; you can 
make no mistake by investigating. For 
particulars write. The Farmers State 
Bank, Otis, Colorado. 


























arm bargains be- 
advance! 640 acres in 
320 acres in Monona 
county; 520 acres in Monona county; 306 
acres in Fremont county; 227 acres in 
Taylor county; 240 acres in Adair county. 
For quick sale we have placed a price on 
each farm that is considerably lower than 
the asking price of adjoining lands. Wach 
farm a rare bargain. All located close to 
towns, schools, churches and highways. 
Buyers will deal directly with the owners. 
No commission charges included in sale 
place. A small amount of cash will han- 
die, Easy terms and long time on de- 
ferred balance. No trades. Will show 
any or all farms or will give you their lo- 
eation and you can drive to them your- 
self. Write for illustrated catalog con- 
taining full description of each farm 
Léng-Bell Farm Land Corporation (own- 
ers), 462 R. A. Lone Buliding, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
MY SEVERAL 
$125; terms. 


INSPIs Ie CT these 
fore land prices 
Woodbury county; 





farms, $75 to 
lowa. 


lowa 


good 
tox 337. Elma, 


MINNESOTA . 73 
SALE—200 acres of well improved 
on Highway No. 1, in Chisago 
Minnesota. Three-quarters of a 
co-operative 


creamery and a 
good town. Good seven room house and 
gg dairy barn, For particulars write 

. F. Hammargren, County Agent, Hinck- 
ey. Minn. 
EXCHANGE your farm for improved city 
real estate in Duluth, Minneapolis or 
St. Paul, Minn. Get a property that is 
bringing you in an income every_ month, 
Beeth Realty Company, Sellwood Bldg., 
Duluth, Minn. 
IF you want to buy Minnesota land, write 
the owner. C. H. Weld, Faribault, Minn. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached ia no other way. 
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CORN HARVESTER 





sale—670 
‘Mo. Extra 
in cultiva- 
clover and 


NORTH Missouri farms for 

acres in Sullivan county, 
good stock farm, 350 acres 
tion this year, balance timothy, 
blue grass. Improvements: nine-room 
house, modern, electric lights, horse barn, 
two cattle barns, sale pavilion, corn cribs, 
silos, scales, implement sheds. Improve- 
ments cost more than $25,000 and are all 
in good condition. 1% miles from railroad 
station, 4% miles from county seat, 
Priced $115 per acre. 

524 acres in Grundy county, Mo. 290 
acres in cultivation, balance timothy and 
clover; all gently rolling prairie land. Im- 
provements: Eight-room dwelling, two- 
room tenant house, horse barn, cattle 
barn, corn cribs, implement sheds, ete. 
8 miles from railroad station and 16 miles 
from county seat. Priced $100 per acre. 

410 acres in Sullivan county, Mo. Well 
improved stock and grain farm, 309 acres 
in cultivation, balance timothy, clover and 
blue grass. Improvements: Seven-room 
house, good barn, corn cribs, granary, 
machine shed, scales, hog house, etc. 
This farm is in extra good condition and 
is located on a state highway which will 
be hard surfaced within the next three 
years. 5 miles from railroad station and 
county seat. Priced $125 per acre. 

440 acres in Sullivan county, Mo. Well 
improved stock farm, about half seeded to 
timothy and clover, balance in cultivation. 
Improvements: Six-room house, barn, cat- 
tle shed, corn cribs, water system with 
supply tank, chicken houses, etc. 8 miles 
from railroad station and county seat. 
Prices $85 per acre. 

Also, other Missouri farms for sale, 
ranging in size from 40 to 800 aores. Con- 
venient terms can be arranged on any of 
these farms. For further’ information 
write The Lincoln Land Company, Box 
1097, St. Joseph, Mo. 
SELL or lease cheap, , might divide; 

acre ranch, woven wire fence, 
county, Mo.; 300 acres cultivated; 
houses; good grass, well watered. 
Smith, Fremont, Mo. 

WISCONSIN _ 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
WISCONSIN farmers on top. Become an 

owner of a fine farm in one of central 
and western Wisconsin's banner counties. 
Great dairy, corn, alfalfa and tobaeco dis- 
tricts. Send for free picture catalog of 
farm bargains. Deal direct .with owner, 
Wisconsin Farmers & Homeseekers Serv- 
ice Bureau, Marshfield, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man to represent ~well-estab- 
lished, progressive Iowa firm. Good 
New-Bone Mineral Ration is sold direct to 
farmers and stock raisers. New-Bone is 
a product of exceptional merit. Good ter- 
ritory adjacent to your home town will 
be assigned to you. Right man will earn 
big money the year ’round. Liberal com- 
mission paid on repeat orders. You'll be 
keenly interested in our proposition when 
details are explained to you. Write to us 
now. Stockman Supply Company, Marion, 
Iowa. 
MAN wanted in every district 
ately. Remarkable value me wom- 
en’s, children's shoes and hosiery direct, 
saving wearer 40 per cent. Experience 
unnecessary. Permanent, steadily in- 
creasing income. Vrite today. Tanners 
Shoe Mfg. Co., 6-309 C Street, Boston, 


Mass. 
LIVE STOCK 
GUERNSEYVS 
GUERNSEYS—Tw Ft ancy 
leifers eight w cs o'd 
milking kind; $20 each; shippe 
Wildwood Farms, 1092 Jame 


Minn. 





~ 10,000 
Oregon 
several 

Ww. 








immedi- 


2n's, 














HOLSTEINS 
FOR. SAL gE S—He olstein bull, ver “good type. 
Four dams averaz 701 pounds milk 7 
days; six dams over 31 pounds butter. 
Sire an 1,100-pound son of a 33-pound 
bull. Light in color; age 16 months; $125. 
Shomont Farms, Box B, Monticello, Ia. 
HIGH-GRADE Holstein heifers—Am of- 
fering sixty head of bred heifers at 
prices that will move them; pasture short. 
are from Wisconsin's best dairy 
Art Green, Stacyville, Iowa, 
REGISTERED Holstein bull—12 months 
old, straight and typy, color fifty-fifty. 
Popular 30-pound breeding. Price 
Brookside Farm, Sheffield, Lowa. 
HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
HOLSTHIN or Guernsey calves, seven 
weeks old, from heavy milking, nigh 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Ed ge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 
grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A 




















Carr, Collins, [owa, 


$85. 





RICH MAN'S corn harvester, poor 
price—only $25 with bundle tying 

tachment. Free catalog, showing picts 

of _h harvester. Box 528, Salina, a. Kan, 


CULTIVATORS 





FOR SALE—While they last, Tower 

face cultivators (shop worn) only 
ty-five dollars ($35) f. 0. b. Madrid, 
Reference, Madrid Stdte Bank or 
ers Saving Bank. Skortman & Isaae: 
Madrid, Iowa 





FARM IMPLEMENTS 


FARMS have trouble with gang plow 


aberast. Buy a at 
put your horses gs 
Write what make of g 
We send information 


four horses 
draft equalizer; 
in the traces. 
plow you use. 
testimonials fgom 
and you will Bay, 
Plows, Inc., Beaver Crossing, 


“Tf want one.” 
Neb, 


farmers who use ¢ 
. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





LUMBER 





LUMBER and shingles at reduced ¢ ~ 


Farmers’ 
quality. 
Tacoma. 


trade our specialty. . 
Robert Emerson Co., Box tf 
Wash. 


PHOTO FINISHING | 


; 





Offer —Any 

oped, six glossy prints, 
tion print from the best 
cents (silver). Interstate 
Charles City, Iowa. 


TRIAT. size roll film de 


negative for 


one 5x7 projege 
Finishers, Ing, 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS _ 





BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorn 
patents and trade-marks. 
Bldg., Des Moines, Lowa. 


303 Equitable 





BABY CHICKS 





3ABY Chicks for sale 
you get our new low prices, effect 
June 1. Chicks from high producing, 
ease free flocks Fifteen varieties. 
per cent live delivery Members of ¢ 
International and Iowa Baby Chick A 
ciations. Write or call 
ery, Dept. 400, Cherokee: Iowa. 
SWEEPSTAKES winner American Re 
Tancred, young White Leghorns, 
330 egg lines. 
Blood tested for white diarrhea 
$11, 190; $50, 500; $90, 1,000. Guaran 
to live. Rucker’s Poultry Farm, R. 
Ottumwa, lowa 
purebred 








DELLNER chicks; White 

Brown Leghorns, Sheppard Anconas 
White and Barred Rocks. R. L 
White Wyandottes, $11: Buff Orpin 
$12 per hundred, postpaid. 100 per @ 
live delivery. Dellner Hatchery, Box ¥ 
Waterloo, lowa 


Do not buy unt 


: 
' 


Cherokee Hately 


me 


State culled and inspected! 
Chichi, 





TOLUGA chicks. 
bred, best and 


Serum treated, 
cheapest. Located 
maineline railway. We guarantee echt 
to arrive 100 per cent good condition # 
money back Fiftee “+n varieties. Freee 
alog giving care chicks. 
ery, Toluca, Ill. 

BEST White Legnorn chicks 
egg lines, 100, $8; Rhode Island B 
tarred Rocks or Buff Orpingtons 104, 

Guaranteed live delivery, postpaid. @ 

alog free. Shinn Poultry Farm, Bor 

Greentop, Mo. 

SWEEPSTAKES winners National sh 
Famous Firefly 288 ege line S. BE. 8 

State culled and inspe d, St 

tested for diarrhea. < ‘hicks, $13, 100; 

390. Mated by E. H. Rueker, 

tum ws Ly Iowa 

BABY chicks for. 
Thirty varieties. 
Mc Murray, We bster 

C HIC KS- $7, 100, up 
breds James Wiltse 


EGGS FOR HATCHING _ 


be ANCONAS a 
SINGLE Comb Ancona hatching 

from stock direct from Sheppard's} 
$4 per 100. Fertility guaranteed 
hatched on order. Mrs. Mark Sead 
roe, lowa 





June, 
Low 
City, 


July, A 
prices. M 
lowa 
finest quality; 
Rulo, Neb. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS . 
Rhode Island Reds 

red, extra heavy % 
years. Eggs—tang® 

100; $3.25, 50. Exhibition mating 

15; $6. 50. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, 5 


SEEDS AND NURSERY S 


ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, ie 
bushel; hulled white sweet 
per cent pure, $5.50 per bushel; 
here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Y 

dia, Kan. 

RAPE 10c, cane Se, 
millet 5e¢ pound. Alfalfa, Sten 

variegated $21 bu. Inoculation. ™ 

Seed Farm, Hudson, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified 

you in touch with a market 

land that can be reached in no Om 
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type, dark 
Winners for 12 
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R. 31, 0% 
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CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ANGUS 
29—Martin & Newby, Wall Lake, Ia. 
SHORTHORNS 
-§—Dubes & Ohlson, Aurelia, Iowa. 
DUROCS 


g—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
13—A. H. Baunrthover, Carroll, Iowa. 
. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ta, 
A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


“Jowa. 

ywrs—Lester E Theiss, Webb, Iowa. 
90—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
2—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
» §6—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, lowa. 

fep,10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Jowa. 

he POLAND CHINAS 
,23—Andrew Holmes, Ames, Iowa. 
GCG. P. lein, Altoona, Iowa. 

4 3—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
12—-D. E. Hudson & Son, Montezuma, 


Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
: . Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Oe : 9_Sianley Addy, Marcus, Iowa: 
wet. 1i—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 
.15—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
W. Lugar & Son, Derby, fowa. 
et. 20—Geo. Gruber, Farragut, lowa. 
int, 22—Helgens Bros., Monticello, lowa. 
it, 23—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
net, 24—H. A . Wessells, Creston, Iowa, 
Het, 27—R Oye E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 
ag ell Bros., Wiota, Iowa. 
29—C. V. Day, Kamrar, Iowa. 
q— Waggoner Bros., ee, Ta, 
k 16—h. C. Henry,, Sheldon, lowa 
lan, 18—G. P. Klein, ‘Altoona, Iowa, 
27—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa. 
2g—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
2—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
, 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia, 
‘ve, 3—Griffin & Son, Manson, lowa. 
feb. 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb, 11—Stanley Addy, Marcus, lowa. 
12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. , 
.18—Kenneth Marsh,’ Lehigh, lowa. 
17—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
#. 23—Helgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa. 
feb. 9—H. A. Wessells & Son, Creston, 
| Towa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Aug. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

Aug. 21— Messe rschmidt, Hedrick, Iowa. 

‘Aug. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, lowa; sale 

' in New Sharon. 
t, 22—Blanke 
New Sharon. 

Aug. 25—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa: 

0c. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 

POct.15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, lowa, 

Oct. 16—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

(et. 22—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, lowa. 

Nov. 5—E. F. Clark, Nevada, lowa. 

Feb. 19—E rust Bros., Marcus, lowas 

Feb. 25—Holtz & Hopp, Avoca, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 

HAMPSHIRES 


Oct. 21—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ta. 
Peb, 27—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ta. 
TAMWORTHS 


fept. 9—J. J. Newlin, Grimes, 
Nov, 2—A. E. Augustine, Rose 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


e@ who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tite advertisements already running must have 
Motleeof euch discontinuance or change reach us not 
ler than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
Wisuc in order to be sure of same being made. The 
| Move aleo applies to advertisements requiring class- 

fon or special position. Our pages begin to go 
Wie clectrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
thaages can be made after pages are made up. New 
sements, however, can usually be inserted if 
oe late as Monday morning of the week of 


a. 
13—E. 


§6—G. 


j 


t t. 16—L. 
? 


Bros., Taintor, la.; sale 


lowa. 


Hill, Ia. 








a 
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LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
H.M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
| hut Street, Des Moines, lowa, 
EH. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
AMES I. HOAG, Office Address, 
Walnut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


Field Notes 


1 you are looking for some real Spot- 
Med Poland gilts or a good fall boar, write 
m ©. Notz, Creston, lowa.—Advertis- 
ing Notice, 

A. E. Augustine, @ose Hill, Towa, 
fering some good Tamworth boars 
Me ready for service. Augustine 
8 Something for sale.—Advertis ing 
tice, ‘ 


| i. E. Taylor, 
Few offering: ’ 








110d. 








is of- 

that 
always 
No- 


Dallas Center, lowa, is 
some well grown Hampshire 

fr that will please the buyer, The 

ding is right and so is the price.— 
Paivertising Notice. 
McKinley Bros. & &Sons, Melrose, Iowa, 
We offering Chester White sows for sum- 
Mer or fall farrow. ‘They also offer trios 
This is a chance 
Mstart a purebred herd at a small cost. 
PP Advertising Notice. 

T. M. Hayden, 


ino ; Creston, Towa, well- 
WN Spotted 


Poland breeder and gwner 

Peg tea Armistice, is offering” ‘sows 
‘ ‘0 farrow this summer or fall. The 
,ON these sows jis right.—Advertis- 
Notice, 
ae. Youngblood, 
ing Wallaces’ F< 
Pm Tugged Poland China fall boars. 
Y are bred along the easy feeding 
and should please anyone wanting a 


0a rat a reasonable price.—Adver- 
mag Notice. 


Iowa, is 
some 


Jefferson, 


irmer readers 


West Liberty, Iowa, have 
e. Mu 4 are by Archback 
* ick Joe, by The General. 
om real bunch of pigs. These men 
on October 2 and will have a 
~- up of young boars and open 
4 €ep this sale date in mind if you 
_—* open gilts to fill in your win- 
€.—Advertisng Notice. 


McCormick, Mechanicsville, lowa, 
“sa nd "Chinas, is raising 116 
bigs. They are by The Goal, a boar 





of Pathfinder and Liberator breeding; 
Clansman’s Type, a grandson of The 
Clansman; Commander Jr., a grandson 
of The Outpost, and Giant Pathfinder. 
Mr. McCormick will hold a sale this fall. 
Watch for the date and plan to attend.— 
Advertising Notice. 

Mr. F. H. Schmadeke, of Clarksville, 
Iowa, did not raise his customary quota of 
Chester Whites this year, the number 
being 130 spring pigs. He usually raises 
well over the 200 mark. Mr. Schmadeke 
raises the real business hog and which 
has proved very beneficial to his many 
eustomers over a long period of years. 
Big Joe 3d, The Leader and Advance Big 
Bone are the sires of his present crop. 
In due time Mr. Schmadeke will have 
boars to offer at private treaty. We will 
have more to say for this good herd at 
any time.—Advertising Notice. 

HELGEN BROS.’ POLANDS 


Helgen Bros., Monticello, Iowa, -owners 
of The Peptomist, havea fine lot of spring 
pigs. The Peptomist is a full brother to 
The Robber, only six months older. He is 
a real boar. These men have six litters 
by The Peptomist, one litter by Giant 
Pathfinder, one litter by The Robber, one 
litter by Eliminator, and several litters 
by Oh My. The fall sale date 1s October 

Keep this in mind if you are interest- 
ed in good Polands.—Advertising Notice. 


ZHORNE’S POLANDS 

Jas. D. Zhorne, Tama, Iowa, is raising 
116 little Poland Chinas this spring. They 
are by Axtell, by Noxall, by Rawleigh’s 
Idol, and Monitor, by The Armistice. 
These pigs are all from a prolific strain 
of brood sows. For instance, one sow in 
this herd has raised and weaned 69 pigs 
from seven litters. One of her daughters 
has raised 20 pigs from two litters. Mr. 
Zhorne is now offering some choice spring 
boars for sale at very reasonable prices. 
They will suit you. Write for information, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis* 
ing Notice. 

WILDFIRE SPOTTED POLANDS 

Blanke Bros.. Taintor, Iowa, owners of 
the noted Wildfire, have a fine lot of pigs 
coming on this spring. Blankes are now 
getting ready for a big bred sow sale to 
be held August 22. In looking over this 
lot of good young sows going into this 
sale, one can see what a great opportu- 
nity it will be for anyone to obtain a sow 
in this sale bred to Wildfire. This is a 
great boar, and anyone owning a litter 
by him can count himself among the 
lucky, for Wildfire pigs and Wildfire 
breeding will always be in demand.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

ENGEL WILL SHOW POLANDS 

A. C. Engel, of Rockwell City, Iowa, 
will be out this fall with a nice line of 
Poland Chinas at the central lowa fairs. 
His junior yearling boar. The Highlander, 
by Eliminator, has made good develop- 
ment and is true to form. The pominent 
place he won at the lowa State Fair as 
a pig would at present seem to indicate 
that he might equal, if not surpass that 
mark this fall. Mr. Engel also has a lit- 
ter by Inspirator, two by The Genie and 
one by The Highwayman The latter is 
a very choice litter. Watch for the Engel 
exhibit.—Advertising Notice. 


EIBS & SON’S SPOTTED POLANDS 

R. J. Eibs & Son, Laurel, Iowa, breeders 
of high quality Spotted Polands, are rais- 
ing 160 spring pigs from their great herd 
of brood sows The herd boars in service 
are among the t in the breed. This is 
the home of Teapot Dome, the 1924 Na- 
tional Swine Show junior champion; 
Greater Wildfire, outstanding son of 
Wildfire: Liberator’s Gianz, a great B. T. 
boar by Eliminator, and Sportsman's Re 
peater, the old herd boar. It would be 
hard to find four better boars in any one 
herd than the ones mentioned above. The 
spring pigs are coming along in great 
shape. Keep this herd in mind and look 
it up at the state fair this fall.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 
GOOD POLAND CHINAS AT GRIFFIN & 

SON’S FARM 

Poland China breeders who attended 
the Sioux City fair last fall will no doubt 
remember Leberg shown by Griffin & 
Son, of Manson, Jowa, in the senior pig 
class that won second place. We saw this 
boar recently and will say that whoever 
sees him in his s present form will be im- 
pressed with his greatness. He is a real 
boar. He is a grandson of Iowa Timm, 
the Iowa grand champion. Messrs. Grif- 
fin have 195 spring pigs, largely by Tim- 
lyn, that are good pigs: just such as one 
might expect from such a boar in the 
hands of good caretakers. As a variety of 
breeding Messrs. Griffin have a litter by 
Revenue and one by Mahjon. The latter 
named boar was a second prize junior 
vearling at the last lowa State Fair. Dam 
of the litter is out of a gilt that was a 
winner at both Des Moines and the Na- 
tional.—Advertising Notice. 

SUMMERBELL’S HAMPSHIRES 

One of the many top lots of Hampshire 
spring pigs seen by the writer this spring 
are the eighty head in the herd of Doug- 
las Summerbell, of Dickens, Iowa. They 
have extra scale, and their type is de- 
cidedly attractive Nearly all are by the 
senior boar, Hawkeye Sidelance, promi- 
nent winner at Des Moines and elsewhere. 
The new herd boar, Improver Pat. a June 
two-year-old, looks mighty promising for 
high honors this fall Mr. Summerbell 
will be out with nearly a full show herd 
and he has something all admirers of the 
breed will be pleased to see.—Advertising 


Notice. 
SAMUELSONS’ DUROCS 


Fall boar sales with Messrs. B. A. Sam- 
uelson & Son, of Kiron, lowa, are con- 
tinuing good. More boars have been sold 
by this firm this spring than any other 
spring since the boom days. The Sam- 
uelsons have the goods, and it is gratify- 
ing to know that it is being appreciated. 
Recent sales include a boar each to the 
followin J. W. Cronk, Page, Neb.; 
Harry ice, Holstein, Iowa; O. H. Mer, 
Lake City, lewa; Harry einer, Sehies 


wig, Iowa, and Geo. M. Deyoe, Mason 





City, lowa. Messrs. Samuelson still have 
a number of real choice boars, and in 
view of the scarcity of fall boars this year 
it Would be well for those interested in a 
boar of. this age to get in touch with 
these people at once. See card in this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 
FOREST’S POLANDS 


E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has 135 
spring pigs that are coming along finely. 
He has twelve litters by Giant Pathfinder, 
one litter by The Answer, one litter by 
Redeemer, one litter by Monarch, one lit- 
ter by Dasher, one litter by The High- 
wayman and others by Oh ‘My. Major 
Jumbo Jr. and The Cavalier. The fall 
sale date is October 13. There will be 
a nice offering of boars for your ap- 
praisal.—Advertising Notice. 

B. C. MARTS HAS GOOD DUROCS 

The 170 spring pigs we saw at the 
home of the old reliable Duroc breeder, 
B. C. Marts, of Hampton, Iowa, would 
indicate that he will be going strong this 
year. This is the nineteenth crop of 
Duroes we have seen on the Marts farm, 
and can say that we have yet to see a 
crop that at some time during the year 
did not well represent the breed. Times 
have been when things have gone wrong 
with the pigs, but Marts is the man who 
goes to the bottom of all difficulties and 
removes the cause. People who have oc- 
casion to deal with Mr. Marts this year 
will find something worth while. The 
herd boars, Iowa Colone}, by Intense Colo- 
nel, and All Colonel, by Great Colonel, 
will be seen at the big shows this fall. 
They are junior and senior yearlings.— 
Advertising Notice. 

KAHL’S CHESTERS 

A herd where the results may be seen 
of champion -sires for generations is that 
of Mr. FE. H. Kahl, of Lakota, Iowa. It 
is gratifying to see such a string of good, 
big sows as is here maintained, and the 
good boars in service. One hundred and 
twenty-five dandy pigs are in evidence 
and seven fall boars, four of which are 
real outstanding. The main sire is Mod- 
ern Type, grand champion at Iowa in 
1923. Lenpethy Giant, the yearling boar, 
is one of the two stretchiest we have 
seen. His pigs are likewise good—extra 
long. One litter is by Giant's Rival, 
grand champion at the last National 
Swine Show. Mr. Kahl is planning on 
showing at Des Moines and elsewhere 
this fall, and he will be out strong.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. -¢ 


POLAND CHINAS ON AUSTIN FARM 


Will Austin, of Dumont, Iowa, long time 
breeder of good Poland Chinas and Aber- 
deen Angus, is setting nice this spring in 
Poland Chinas. He has around 190 spring 
pigs which are doing well. It is Mr. 
Austin’s plan now to hold a boar sale this 
fall and a bred sow sale next spring, the 
dates of which will be announced shortly. 
In commenting on this herd we wish to 
mention that the Oak Glen herd is pro- 
lific in big shapely sows that have proved 
most efficient in farrowing and raising 
large, even litters. We believe the best 
Poland China sow we have seen this year 
is on Oak Glen farm. She is a daughter 
of Oak Glen Diamond and out of a mam- 
moth show sow by our world’s champion, 
The Pilot. This sow, if in the hands of 
a showman, would make an enviable ree- 
ord. And by the way, Oak Glen Dia- 
mond has not many equals and very few 
superiors as an individual and as a breed- 
ing boar Other pigs are by Climax, he 
by Eliminator, and one litter of eight by 
The Highwayman, the wonderful show 
boar who in turn is a full brother to 
Armistice Boy.—Advertising Notcie. 


‘SHORTHORNS. 


Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12to16 
months old. Good rugged bulls of 
best type and blood lines, sired by 
Royal Butterfly. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., 
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lowa 





Hinton, 








IO sit forte SHORTHORNS ‘ 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offerifig a nice lot of Polied Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were in our show herd last fall. Prices reasonable. 
Accredited herd 
8. B. Hudson & Son, Kt. 5. Knoxville, ia. 








ABERDEEN. ANGUS 


PLA PLL LLL LP 


OAK GLEN ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bulls of serviceable ages for sale. Good indivi- 
duals of popular breeding at 100.00 each. Inspection 
invited. W. Ss. AU STEIN, Dumont, iowa. 


HEREFORDS. 


PLP LLP PLL 


aan 


HEREFORD STEERS FON SALE. 7 


yearlings, 90 calves. 
EDGAR SEDORE, Ottumwa, lewa 
BOLSTEINS. 


PL LLL IO 


Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice bulls: ages 8 to9 mo. Bire: Piletje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 84.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a few 
females. All select stock. Adress. 
Ed. Hensink, Sioux Co., 


for sale. Bred to 
Twe nice 2 year old heifers {°° le. Bred to 
tober. Priced for quick eale at $100 each. Farm ad- 
Jotns town. J. w. Jensen & Son, Exira, Ia. 
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HMospers, ia. 
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TAMWORTES 





. Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion lewa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1} 
mile south of North Liberty. You wil? want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, B. 9, Iowa City, Iowa. 


B. F. BARRIS FARMS 
TAM WORTES 
Home of many champions. We 
ger them by the hundred. 
one better. Circulars of win- 
ners ready. Farmers prices, 
J. ™M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Ii!inols 


Tamworth Boars 


Bred sows ail sold. We now offer some good husky 
boars. They are immune snd priced reasonable. 
Buy a Tamworth for ome breeding; wonderful re~- 
sulte are obtained. A. E. - Augustine, Rose Hil, Ta. 


Tamworths : Peng, hen Bacon 


Fall gilts, bred. 
Il boars and pigs at 
weaning time. Best a ay ot 4. and individual 
merit. Priced for quick sale. Farm Os Jobneon 6ta. 
en highway. J.J. Newlin. R. ., Grimes, Ia, 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


For early fall farrow. Bred to Rose Hill Anchor IX, 
seven times r—. Champion Boar. Junior 
yosstt Merd Boar for sale at an attractive 
price. ED J. FILL MAN, Dexter, lowa 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS, 
A. 


SPOTTED sOoWS Send us your order for 
& yearling sow bred te 

Marvester Boy for summer or fall farrow. Also 

daughters of Harvester Boy bred to The An- 

chor and Eng. Typefinder. We will keep them 

until safe in pig. Come or write for prices, 

D. V, Crawford & Sons, Kariham, Ia. 


Bred Sows and Gilts. 
Spotted Poland sr. ts: 


the best 
Guarantee with pig and ola right. Cholers 


mmune. T. Mm. HAYDEN, & reston, lowa. 


























I Ani Now Booking Oraers Por 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA PIGS 


for July delivery of Feb. and March farrow; alee 
have a few fall boars—one a rea! show hog. Al) ‘sired 
by Kanger’s* Kainbow, the best bre boar 
Spotted Ranger sired. Wm. 0. ). Notz, Creston, le. 


SPOTTED BRED SOWS 


Tried sows and fall gilts bred to Atta Boy's 
Surprise for September farrow. Immune aad 
priced to sell. Also some good boars. 

FF. H. BOPP & SON, Minden, lowa 


POLAND-.CHINAS 


POLAND CHINAS 


Limited number of choice gilts bred for May lit- 
ters. Few due in early June. Write 
M. P. BRANCH ER, ROLFE, 10WA 


POLAND PIGS 


Spring boars that are show prospects 
now ready to ship. Priced reasonable. 


Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, la. 


DURGC 3 JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fa)l boar pigs by Smooth 
Col. and High Giant. Some very promising herd 
boar prospects. B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 
Sac County, Kiron. lowa. 


HAMPSHIKES 


PAPAS 


Glits all sold. Fall boars 
HAMP are now ready. Good 
breeding. Prices right, 
H. E.T TAYLOR, Dallas ; Center, la. la. 


HERES WESTER xR Ww MIT KS 


Chester White Sows 


And gilts bred for June, Aug. or Sept. farrow Spring 
pigs in unrelated pairs and trios, Best of quality 
breeding. Write for description and prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. MecHMINLEY BROS. & 
SONS, Melrose, lowa. 
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HORSES: = 
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Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestna 
roans, sorrele and bays. Percherons, blacks 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terme. Holbert farms, Greeley, Ia. 


JACKS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years old. The big type 
with lots of bone. Not high in price. 


FRED CHAROLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 


Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep will do it 2. for literature 
and list of breeders, 


The American & Delaine Merino Record Associatien, 
KENEA. ONTO. 


AUCTION! ZERS 


ror “~ 


AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter's Auc Auction School 
S18 Wainut St., Kansas City, Me. 


Bend me your $40 home study course this month 
for 625. I will pay mail man when it arrives, 











one 




















RED POLL 


eee 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulle of excellent breeding, six to 15 meonthe old. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lowa 


YORKSHIRES 














R. E. MILLER 


Live Steck Auetioneer 
Blanchard . 














Yorkshire ae for summer and 
Some Good For eenire Tos tite gay age, and 
Shepherd pupptes. Ww. Zabs, Jr., Riverside, 





W. 6. KRASCHEL -27- 



























Like the Oak—A 


Every day, more ana more rarmers ‘all over Jowa and the near 
portions of the surrounding states are recognizing Wallaces’ 
Farmer as their real friend. The ‘remarkable inéréase’ in’ the 
number of farmers who read Wallaces’ Farmer each week is due 


.to the fact that it is rendering a greater service to agriculture 
’ than ever before. 


The following letter from one of our readers voiees the 
opinion of thousands of other farmers: 

‘*As long as I farm, or as long as I am interested in 
farming, and as long as Wallaces’ Farmer continues to 
fight for agricultural justice to make possible ‘Good 
Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living,’ so long I want 


Steady Growt 


your paper. I can’ not afford to be without it. I read’in 
it one Sunday afternoon one brief article which gave me 
an itlea’ that’ I’followed out and netted ‘me ‘about :$300. 
Your fight for agricultural justice alone is enough to en- 
title your paper to be a weekly visitor in our home.”’ 


The above letter is a typical example of how Wallaces’ 
Farmer is helping to put extra dollars in the pockets of its read- 
ers. They appreciate the fact that the sole purpose of Wallaces’ 
Farmer is ‘‘Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Living,’ 
always constructive and helpful—persistently looking ahead in 
behalf of agriculture—helping to make the farm more profitable 
and a more comfortable place to live. 


Net Paid 



































IOWA 
Circulation 
60,362: ~ 









































































































































Western Representative 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc., 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


FRED H. RALSTEN CO., 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., Publishers Standard Four-Color Insert. . 


LACES FARMER 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


TOTAL NET PAID 
40,000 
Circulation by states as per December 
1924 report to Audit Bureau of 
Circulations 
an ee 60,362 ' 
Western Illinois 7,788 37,500 
Northern Missouri... 6,197 
Eastern Nebraska... 1,875 
Southern Minnesota 1,975 
,. re Miscellaneous ............ 5,962 
rg Total Net Paid... .....84,159 35,000 
“ 32,500 
June Dec. | June Dec, | June Dec | June Dec. | June Dec. | June Dec. 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924. 


Eastern Representative 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, 'Inc.,, 
250 Park Ave., New. York City. 
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